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eckoning IS MORE PROFITABLE than Wrecking 


When the records of the past four years are 
history one chapter is going to be outstanding 
—the record made by property management 
departments of our banks in rehabilitating reverted 
properties. Their job has been a good one for the 
banks and for general welfare. They cannot be given 


too high praise for the courage to reckon where 
others would have wrecked. 


Kelvinator is proud of the part it has been priv- 
ileged to play in this constructive program. In hun- 
dreds of buildings redeemed from obsolescence, 





Kelvinator refrigeration has been important in the 
modernization, important in attracting rentals, 


important in effecting economies of installation 
and operation. 


When you buy electric refrigeration don’t neglect 
to get a Kelvinator bid. Regardless of the require- 
ments, there is a Kelvinator model to meet them 
exactly. There is a representative near you, or, write 
to... KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 14250 
Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan. Factories ¥® 
also in London, Ontario, and London, England. Soe 
(899) 
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-LETTERS- 


Fits California or Iowa 


Sirs: While we benefit from and enjoy every number of The 
Burroughs Clearing House, the May number contained an article 
which was of particular interest and meaning to us. I refer to 
C. J. Claassen’s article, “‘Farm Property as a Bank Asset.” 

His general deductions fit our case as well as his own, although 
half.a continent separates us. The farm appraisal form used by 
Mr. Claassen’s company is the finest I have ever seen. I have 
worked out sheets from this form to fit our case. 


GLEN_L. JoHnson, Special Deputy, 
Kingsburg Bank, (In Liquidation), Kingsburg, California 


e S 


Of New Importance Under the New Deal 


Sirs: The suggestion has been made that leading bank 
publications might be interested in making appropriate editorial 
mention of the work of the Financial Advertisers Association. 
Certainly no banking association has striven more earnestly and 
honestly for the common good of the American banks, and just 
as certainly we have in this a common purpose with banking 
journals. 

The association took form as the idea of one man, expanded 
rapidly because it filled a distinct need—blazing a trail toward 
the creation of a new attitude in financial institutions toward the 
public and in the public toward financial institutions. 

To a large extent it has brought about chang2s that have 
bettered ethics and business methods. It has sponsored frank 
discussions of conditions which may have been criticized. By 
bringing many things into the open that existed only as hidden 
problems, it has created a better attitude. 

Wave G. Murran, Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
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For A Bank-Less Town 


Sirs: One of our customers plans to open an exchange in a 
neighboring bank-less town for the accommodation of the people 
of that community so that they can get checks cashed, and have 
available in a limited way other banking facilities. Can you 
advise us how these exchanges are usually managed? What is 
the schedule of fees that are charged? 

E. F. GoERNANDT, Cashier, 
The State Bank, Ames, Kansas 
See February, 1933, issue, page 4, for list of charges. 





NOTE : 
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Bank Chorus on the Air 


Sirs: I am enclosing some data on a newly formed mixed 
chorus of sixty, selected from our 260 employees, which I thought 
might be of interest to you. 

The chorus was formed to create good fellowship among em- 
ployees and to show the public that bankers can do something 
else in these trying times other than the routine of banking and 
study of various courses offered by the American Institute of 
Banking and other organizations. While the chorus is not on the 
air every week it is used on special occasions such as at Christmas, 
and on Washington’s Birthday, on station W H A M. 

We also have under consideration the formation of a dramatic 
club and an orchestra which if all goes well will take in about 
100 more employees and we believe that if more organizations 
would adopt the ideas we are trying to put across the morale of 
their organizations would be greatly benefited. 


L. GRAHAM ANTIs, Manager Lincoln-Alliance Chorus, 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Company, Rochester, New York 
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iF arm Mortgage Corporation Bonds 


Srrs: In view of the fact that practically 90 per cent of the 
loans made either by federal land banks or on behalf of the land 
bank commissioner are made for refinancing purposes, and that 
the proceeds of such loans generally go directly into the hands of 
investors, the recently announced issue of bonds to replace cash 
for most loan transactions appears to be particularly appropriate. 

Letters received at the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul from 
all parts of the four states which it serves indicate that there is a 
ready market for these bonds. Banks under the necessities of the 
new federal guarantee of deposits regulations are now well supplied 
with cash in order to remain in the liquid condition necessary to 
having their deposits guaranteed, and consequently have more 
loanable funds than they have had in several years. 
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A feature of these bonds, which thus far has not been greatly 
emphasized, is that they have been legitimate purchases by the 
secretary of the treasury of the United States as public debt 
transactions, a fact which bids fair to open an additional channel 
for their disposal on a a scale. This, of course, is a corollary to 
the fact that they are fully guaranteed by the government. 


Ractpxw L. Harmon, Information Agent, 
Farm Credit Administration, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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A Million in Small Loans 


Strs: We always read your magazine with interest, and we 
recall that some months ago you had a very interesting article on 
the subject of industrial banking and with that article you showed 
the form of note used by the banker who wrote the article in 
question. We recall that this particular form of note had a mar- 
ginal space setting out very clearly to the maker and endorser of 
the note as to where and how to sign. We kept a copy of this 
article for several weeks but it has been misplaced and if we have 
made ourselves clear as to the copy we want and you have another 
one in stock, we would appreciate having it forwarded to us. 

C. E. Caste, Cashier, 
Jackson Bank & Trust Company, Jackson, Tennessee 


(The article was ‘“‘A Million Dollar Small Loans Department,’’in the January, 
1934, issue. A copy has been forwarded.) 
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% A name flows from a pen point . . . and a scrap of paper becomes a 


valuable document. Signatures, like the seals of royalty, direct the flow 
of funds . . . send vast stores of merchandise to market . . . release the 
power of credit for productive or distributing activity. 

In the files of Ohio’s largest national bank during the past few months 
many a new signature card bears witness that depositors and corres- 
pondent banks have found the kind of cooperation required in meeting 
today’s business conditions. 

New accounts are invited from any who may have occasion to use 


correspondent facilities in the Cleveland area. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 
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The search today is for a 
formula that will supply 
the cost figures required 
by the NR A—accurately 
and at low cost. . . Here 
is such a formula, used 
by the Code Committee 
for Group I of the Illi- 


nois Bankers Association 
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REQUISITE to the approval 
A of service charges to be set 

up under the code is that 
these charges be backed up by 
cost figures which show that they 
are reasonable for the banks in the group under discussion. 
Incidentally, every indication now points to the early 
adoption of the clearing house or group schedules of charges. 
So much time has elapsed without definite results that a 
good many bankers have begun to wonder, even to doubt, 
whether anything would come of this program. Very 
recently Ronald Ransom, chairman of the banking code 
committee, told the A. B. A. Executive Council that the 
program would be carried through to completion. More- 
over, so strong a sentiment exists for its adoption that to 
many of us it seems assured. 

How to obtain the cost figures essential to supporting a 
sroup’s suggested schedule? When this problem arose in 
the code committee of Group 1 of the Illinois Bankers 
Association —the group includes all of Chicago and several 
large suburbs—various procedures were discussed. The 
task of analyzing costs in every bank of the group would be 
excessive. Moreover, unless all the banks were analyzed 
by the same individuals, the figures would obviously be so 
differently worked up that they would not be accurately 


by CHARLES E. LOONEY 


Comptroller’s Department, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago 


comparable. It was decided that 
the one workable plan would be to 
choose several typical banks and 
have them worked over by a single 
analysis crew. This is where we 
entered the picture. Four outlying banks were chosen 
as representative of this part of the local set-up, varying 
sufficiently in size and type of business to be a fair cross- 
section. Four large Loop banks contributed their infor- 
mation. The four outlying banks are institutions with 
which committee members were thoroughly familiar from 
the operating side—this so that variations might be 
accounted for. The basic methods of expense analysis 
employed were those developed in our bank for the analysis 
of institutions, chiefly our own correspondent banks, where 
we have been called in to make reports. 


j 
QNE-THIRD of the total operating expense is considered 
chargeable against the number of accounts, on the 
accepted theory that even if there were no activity whatso- 
ever there would still exist a need for one-third of the 
space, equipment, employees, and so forth. This expense 
we call overhead. 
Two-thirds of the operating expense is chargeable to 
the handling of checks, deposit tickets, and so forth. This 
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ITEM 
SONS ik Sk ee Ree 
ee a ae ee os ee ee 
Stationery and Supplies 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Postage and Express : 
Insurance (Bonds, Life, etc.) 
Insurance (Fire, etc.) 
Light, Heat and Water 
Advertising . 


Armored Car Express 


ee = a 
Subscriptions (Periodicals) 

Donations . hy A oe ae 
Furniture and Fixtures (Depreciation) . 
Clearing House Dues 

Examiners’ Fees 

Income Tax . 

New Business Expense . 

Installation Expenses 

Miscellaneous . 


Specimen Expense Distribution 


To show our means of distributing expenses a sample expense staternent follows: 


ra” ae MISCELLANEOUS 
RE visio Direct 
item 100 
100 te 
wid: ree ee SEED By instruments 
Siccisian ae Basis shown below (1) 
100 eS: 
indies 100 
eecie 100 
eee ee To department advertised if pos- 
sible. Otherwise to General Admin- 
istration 
Be ceil ce To Receivers and Payers and Clear- 
ings according to contract costs. 
100 Ss 
100 2 
man wineaosea To General Administration 
100. pe 
iaeecees hiss To Auditing 
Pes cae To Auditing 
pal ee Ignored 
Se eee Ignored 
inlsiaiies siepisine Ignored 
100 Si Ees This account was examined; many 
items were picked out and charged 
properly. 


(t) Basis for postage determined by following percentages from experience: Workroom 9.94, Savings 9.15, Bookkeeping (Com=- 
mercial) 21.82, General Administration 11.71, Note Tellers 4.07, Collection 14.20, Real Estate Loan 5.09, Trust 4.14, Special Service 
2.84, Vault 6.39, Receivers and Payers 7.10, Banking Administration 3.55. Total 100.00. 


With the general expenses distributed, our next task was to charge all general 
division departments to the operating departments as follows: 


DEPARTMENT 
General Administration 
Auditing . 

Central Files 


Security or Cash Vaults 

General Files (Correspondence) . 
General Books . 

Janitors . . 

Lunchroom . ° 
Personnel Department . 
Stockroom .. 

Vault Filing a 
Mailing and Messenger . 
Switchboard . 


BASIS 
To administration of each division on basis of time spent. 
Personnel basis. 


To administration of each division on basis of number of 
accounts in each. 


To departments on basis of space occupied. 
Use same percentage as used for postage. 

To reporting departments. 

Space basis. 

Personnel basis. 

Personnel basis. 

Same as stationery and supplies. 

On basis of space occupied. 

On basis of time spent for each department. 
By instruments. 


The expenses are now charged to the departments in which costs are to be figured. 
Our next problem is allocating the items to the departments in which they are 
handled and weighing them; this is done by the formula discussed earlier in this 
article or by time study, depending upon the size of the bank. No costs were figured 
for other than commercial and savings activity. All expenses chargeable to other 
divisions were so charged. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


we call item cost. All other expense, 
with certain exceptions to be specified, 
is distributed and chargeable against 
the dollars of deposit. This we call 
administration. 

The exceptions are new business 
expenses and taxes. These are not 
included in distributing expenses. It 
is common practice to use a portion of 
net profits for new business purposes; 
these should not be considered as a 
portion of overhead, item cost, or 
administration. Taxes are of two 
kinds, a tax on capital or a reduction 
of income. These items we take out 
of what we call desired profit. Desired 
profit is fixed at 1 per cent per annum 
on deposits, since a sound bank must 
obviously have an adequate profit to 
set up reserves and pay dividends as 
well as pay taxes and promote new 
business efforts. 


T° simplify the task of the crew which 

goes out to determine the item 
costs, we ask the bank well in advance 
to obtain certain information. Here 
are quotations from the instructions 
sent out: 


“We ask you to furnish us the following 
item counts. In making these counts we 
suggest that you use a Monday of one 
week, a Tuesday of the next week, a 
Wednesday of the third week, and so on 
until you have six days covering a period 
of six weeks, except in cases of numbered 
forms such as cashier’s checks. From these 
figures an average day can be computed. 
Be careful that none of the days falls on a 
day following a holiday. In the case of 
numbered forms count the items for the 
six months preceding the month during 
which the examination is to be made. 

“If you have a Proof Department 
through which these items are run, the 
count can be made by using an adding 
machine count strip. This count strip can 
be made by running the numbers from 1 to 
100 on a tape. This tape is then placed 
alongside your adding machine runs with 
the number 1 even with the first item. 
The number on the tape which is even with 
the last item on the run is the number of 
items. If you have no Proof Department, 
the best place to obtain these counts is 
from your tellers’ scratchers. Items which 
are numbered, such as cashier’s checks, can 
be counted by subtracting the last number 
of the day before the six months period from 
the last number used on the last day of the 
period to be counted. The following items 
should be counted: 


1. Deposits to checking accounts. (All 
credits to checking accounts.) 
2. Checks on us—clearings. (All items 


teceived from other local banks either 
through the local clearing house or in trade.) 

3. Checks on us—counter. (Items re- 
ceived by your own tellers as payments on 
dans, for collections, for cash, and so 
forth. Do not confuse these items with 
checks on other banks.) 

4. Out clearings. (All items on other 
local banks which clear —— your local 


clearing house or with which trades are 
made. ) 

2% Transit checks. (On out-of-town 
anks, 


6. Number of checking accounts. 

7. Savings credits. (Omit Christmas 
or Vacation Club accounts.) 
Savings debits. (Same omissions.) 
Number of savings accounts. (Clas- 


‘ify into the various types of savings 





accounts you have: 
Savings Insurance, 
Christmas Clubs, etc.) 

10. Total savings 
deposits. 

11. Coupons col- 
lected. (Coupons 
taken from customers 
and your own bonds 
and collected through 
correspondents or 





local agencies.) Transit 
12. Foreigndrafts 
issued. (Drawn on Deposits 


agencies outside of 
the United States. 
Give us a count of an 
average month based 
on the past six 
months operations.) 

13. Letters of 
credit issued. (Both 
Travelers and Com- 
mercial. Average 
month as above.) 

14. Domestic 
drafts, Cashier’s 
Checks, Certificates of 
Deposit issued. (Keep 
each of these classi- 
fications separate. 
Average month as 
above.) 

15. Collection 
items. (City collec- 
tions, country collec- 
tions, installment 
contract payments. 
If possible, separate 
count on each.) 

16. Number of 
notes negotiated. 
(New loans and re- 
newals, secured or unsecured. Real estate 
loans for resale should not be included.) 

17. Currency handled by receiving 
tellers. (Total cash received from deposi- 
tors by the tellers. Obtain from tiene’ 
scratcher or Proof Department recaps.)”’ 


Coupons 


Notes 


BEFORE continuing with the account 

of what the analysis crew learned in 
the banks selected as typical for this 
group, it may be advisable to give an 
alternative method for arriving at costs 
in banks where the method we 
generally use in larger banks does not 
fit. In many a small bank, it is 
practically impossible to separate ex- 
penses by any method of accounting. 
A bank with two or a dozen employees 
is likely to have such an overlapping 
of functions that it is futile to attempt 
dividing the time and the expense 
amounts into departmental classifica- 
tions, to be subsequently divided in 
each instance by the proper number of 
transactions to arrive at each per- 
item cost. 

To provide for cost accounting that 
will yield per-item costs in such insti- 
tutions, we apply a formula which has 
been developed out of experience in 
analyzing a good many banks and also 
in part from actual time-studies. Asa 
start, we distribute total expenses by 
a preliminary study: to five columns 
headed respectively: Administration, 
Bookkeeping and Tellers, Stock Room, 
Janitors, Safety Deposit. Whatever 
expense classifications the bank may 
use, it is comparatively simple to make 
an accurate distribution to these col- 


Itern Weight | Volek 


Out clearings 


Checks on us 


Savings debits 


Savings credits 


Foreign drafts 

Domestic drafts : 
Cashier's checks, M.O’s, etc. 
Certified checks and C /D’s 


Collections 


Currency per M 


FIvE 















re kor ae 
. 2.42 
: 1,53 
ee ee 2.73° 
12.10 

ee 
a. 4.84 
21.53 

lets 7.55 
7.20" 

os 9.39 
37.84 
107.56 


These values were developed out of experience in analyzing 
a good many banks and permit the use of a short cut formula 


umns of direct salary expense, expenses 
proportionate to the number of people 
employed, space expense, telephone 
and telegraph, postage and express. 
Legal, advertising, directors’ fees 
obviously are entirely administrative. 
Federal check tax is entirely bookkeep- 
ing and tellers. Stock room total 
expense is now distributed on a basis 
of personnel in the departments in 
which costs are figured. Janitor’s 
expense is split between the same 
departments according to space oc- 
cupied. Now we set safe deposit aside 
as a separate business from banking, 
and arrive at two totals—let us say 
that for administration this is 
$7,889.12 and for bookkeeping and 
tellers (in other terms, operations) 
$11,405.51. 


OW we come to the short-cut for- 

mula. (See Table 1.) Experience 
has shown that the smallest cost of 
any recurrent item is out clearings, so 
to this we assign the formulary weight 
value 1. Checks on us require, by 
our experience in previous studies, 
2.42 times as much expense as out 
clearings, so they are given the weight 
value 2.42. Mind you, these are 
abstract figures, they are not money. 
The complete table is: Out clearings, 
1; Checks on us, 2.42; Transit, 1.53; 
Deposits, 2.73; Savings debits, 12.10; 
Savings credits, 11.56; Coupons, 4.84; 
Foreign drafts, 21.53; Domestic drafts, 
7.55; Cashier’s checks, M.O’s, etc., 
7.22; Certified checks and C/D’s, 9.39; 
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Here are the results of Mr. Looney’s analysis showing per-item costs for metro- 
politan, outlying, and out-of-town banks, and also giving the recommended 
code figure for per-item service charges 


Collections, 37.84; Notes, 107.56; Cur- 
rency per M, 32.66. 

Next we come to the actual count 
and application of the weight formula. 
The purpose of the weights is to per- 
mit us to reduce all operations to 
terms of units, as a common denomi- 
nator; a unit, you recall, is the equiva- 
lent of the operating expense for 
handling one out clearing. Our bank, 
let us say, handled 112,800 “‘checks on 
us,” as shown by the count made 
according to our instruction sheet. 
We multiply 112,800 by 2.42 (the 
formulary weight of checks on us) and 
find that this represents 272,976 units. 


There are 87,900 transit items, so 
87,900 X 1.53 = 134,487. Making this 
calculation all the way down the 


list, we find that the total number of 
units for the period is 826,551. 

Now remember that in distributing 
the total expenses of this bank, we 
found that $11,405.51 was chargeable 
to operating. Of this, two-thirds — 
according to the original premise of 
our per-item cost analysis—is item 
cost: $7,603.68. Into this we divide 
our total number of units, and thus 
find that the per-unit cost is .919 cents. 
We are now, you observe, back to 
brass tacks again. We now know that 
the cost for handling an out clearing 
item (which is the same thing as a 
unit) is .919 cents. To find the cost 
of a check on us we multiply .919 cents 
by the formula weight, 2.42. The 
result is 2.226 cents, the cost of a check 
on us. And so on, through the list. 


Recommended Per-Item Code Charges 


Average 


When we have finished multiplying 
the per-unit cost in each instance by 
the appropriate transaction weight 
from the formula, we have a tabulation 
of the per-item cost. This can be sup- 
ported by our basic studies. 


CTUALLY this formula makes it 

possible for anyone equipped with a 
knowledge of the method and either 
a slide-rule or a calculating machine 
to enter a small bank where the figures 
are ready, make his calculations, and 
within two hours arrive at a list show- 
ing within very close margins of pos- 
sible error exactly what it costs this 
bank to handle each major type of 
operations item. This method can be 
highly recommended for use in dis- 
tricts where small banks of two to 
a dozen employees enter importantly 
into the development of a code set of 
service charges. It was not used in 
Illinois Group 1 because the problem 
here is concerned with larger institu- 
tions. But since this article will be 
read by many bankers who are strug- 
gling with the cost problem in smaller 
communities, it seemed advisable to 
include the explanation of this proce- 
dure for their consideration. 

In a larger bank, we are able to 
assign with considerable accuracy to 
each type of item the expenses arising 
from it. Consequently we proceed 
differently. The allocation of expense 
for the Chicago study was made by the 
following procedure: 1. The question- 
naire instruction sheet was sent out in 
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advanceso that this prelim. 
inary work was done before 
the cost analysis crew ar- 
rived. These figures were 


, Average Average 7 R } 

, Outlying Loop Out-of-Town "Ssgmmpended Average Oue- adjusted to fit the month of 
Deposits -02568 .06537 02707 — arveas ee 
- Us Checks 02246 02972 —_.02395 03 02609 Scacaeuan & lek 

ut Clearin ; : : in lan. 3. All work 
= ena gs pone .00995 -00989 01 -00818 ne been ue ae 
Currency per M 20057 01935 01523 .02 .01447 rough floor plans drawn, 
Administration per M ¢ -30625 -32304 -20 .25341 Lobbies were disregarded 
Se RapaneR 70434 .22 .58 .30 -46217 because lobby rent would 
-cresnrendamgaazar 54198 70750 .417 50 62474 be distributed on a work- 
ity Collections 42325 41500 37426 25 41912 a 
i Collections -42325  .40250 37426 5 41287 ee 
nstallment C ; ‘ loy ir sal- 
CE parma at Z a , -18713 25 aie ie jib = 
icihiale tac, eee 04500 04789 .10 .04895 proper departments. 5. 
Pulse, Cuaie -04821 .17923 .07469 10 .11372 Telephone instruments 
eephedatpee . -04821 .17923 .07147 .10 -11372 were counted and charged 
ag eposit 04821 .17923 09291 10 11372 to the proper departments. 
os rafts 14463 _* 21302 10 ' This gave us our ac- 
otes : ivl 
: . 2.00583 * 1 tivity plus the method of 
Savings Credits 07728 —* -06384 distributing 91.5 per cent 
Savings Debits ps 11441 of the expenses. Next we 
Overhead per Account — ; -11964 compared January, 1934, 
ar at eae 02327 * -01775 expenses with the average 


month of 1933, and if 
January, 1934, expenses 
were out of line we ex- 
amined the detail and made 
adjustments to bring them 
to an average month’s 
total. Such items as exam- 
iner’s fees were adjusted to a monthly 
total and added. Insurance was ex- 
amined to determine a year’s premiums 
and adjusted. Clearing house dues 
and such other items as we could 
discover were adjusted. Many non- 
recurring expenses such as installation 
expenses were ignored. 

Space limitations forbid publishing 
the findings in all eight banks, four 
outlying and four Loop. Suffice it that 
there were wide variations shown. For 
example, in two banks with deposit 
totals almost equal, one bank con- 
sistently ran double or triple the per- 
item cost of the other. Their expense 
totals were likewise extremely close, 
so that at the end of the year there is 
likely to be no great variation in earn- 
ings on assets. The bank with the 
high per-item cost has a compara- 
tively small number of accounts which 
average large and are not abnormally 
active. The bank with the low per- 
item cost has a large number of ac- 
counts averaging rather small. When 
service charges are effective, the low- 
cost bank will have the larger income 
from this source, of course. 

The tabulation shows the results ol 
our investigation, with a parallel column 
showing costs figured by exactly the 
same method for seven out-of-town 
banks analyzed as part of the corre 
spondent service of our own bank. Like- 
wise the code figures recommended by 
the cost analysis sub-committee to the 
chairman of the code committee as 4 
result of this investigation. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A series of thumb-nail sketches 
of new laws enacted by Congress 


Congressional 
REVIEW 


kx kK ke ke kK kK kK kK hu 


by ARTHUR CRAWFORD 


HE Seventy-third Congress will go down in history as 

having enacted more laws directly and _ indirectly 
affecting banking than any other. That this should be the 
case is not strange because the unprecedented national 
banking holiday was in progress as the Congress first 
convened on March 9, 1933. 

Among the numerous and important laws of the first 
session were the emergency banking act, which was rushed 
through on March 9, the opening day, and the banking act 
of 1933, which was the result of more than two years con- 
sideration and became law on June 16, 1933, the closing day. 

In the second session, which convened on January 3, 
there was a long list of measures of particular interest to 
banks. Discussions in the closing weeks centered around 
the extension of the temporary federal deposit insurance 
system, other amendments to the banking act of 1933, a 
broadening of credit facilities for industry and proposals 
to encourage new home construction and modernization 
of existing homes. 

Monetary legislation played a conspicuous part in the 
business of the session. The gold reserve act of 1934 went 
on the statute books late in January while the silver pur- 
chase act of 1934 was one of the measures put through in 
the closing days. 

The securities exchange act of 1934, providing for control 
of stock exchanges and amending the securities act of 1933, 
had banking angles as did the revenue act of 1934. 


Temporary Insurance—Bank Payoff—Direc- 


tors’ Qualifying Shares 


_ The controversy over a continuance of the temporary 
dank deposit insurance system and a deferment of the 
permanent plan, which was waged for many months, was 
nally settled in the closing days of the session. Involved 
With it was a provision for further liquidation of frozen bank 
deposits designed to satisfy those who had developed a 
lremendous sentiment for the McLeod closed bank payoff 
bill. President Roosevelt signed the bill on June 16. 

The final bill as worked out in the form of a conference 
‘greement by conferees of the Senate and House extended 
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the temporary insurance system for one year to July 1, 
1935, as was provided in both bills, increased the maximum 
insured deposit during the temporary period from $2,500 
to $5,000 and broadened a House bill exemption to mutual 
savings banks from this increase to make it possible to 
set up a separate fund for these banks with different 
requirements. Under the proposed arrangement banks in 
neither of the two funds would be liable for losses incurred 
through banks in the other fund. 

The question of the elimination of the provision of the 
law requiring non-member state banks to enter the Federal 
Reserve System by July 1, 1936, in order to retain insurance 
benefits was compromised. An additional year was allowed 
to July 1, 1937. 

Under the compromise bill the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was directed to purchase if needed obligations 
of the insurance corporation up to $250,000,000, such funds 
to be used only for general insurance purposes and the 
borrowing power of the R. F. C. to be increased by that 
much. 

The closed bank payoff plan was shifted entirely to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The language of 
the House bill providing that appraisals in purchases and 
loans should be “‘in anticipation of an orderly liquidation 
over a period of years rather than on the basis of forced 
selling values in a period of business depression” was 
retained, the job to be done by the R. F. C. instead of the 
F. D.I. C. 

The conference agreement also included a provision re- 
pealing the requirement in the Banking Act that directors 
of banks invest $2,500 instead of $1,000 of stock. 


The Silver Policy Measure 





Just as monetary legislation in the form of the gold 
reserve act of 1934 was one of the first measures considered 
when Congress convened in January so was it in the silver 
purchase act of 1934 one of the last. 

The silver bill was the culmination of controversy on 
this subject which had been more or less acute throughout 
the session. It took shape finally when President Roosevelt 
agreed to a modified measure which he recommended to 
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Congress in a special message on May 22. It reached the 
White House in the closing days after being passed satis- 
factorily as proposed by the President. 

The legislation as recommended by the President 
declared it to be the policy of the United States to increase 
the amount of silver in monetary stocks with the ultimate 
objective of having and maintaining one-fourth of their 
monetary value in silver and three-fourths in gold. While 
the attainment of such a goal was in the form of a mandate 
to the President the method and time was left largely to 
his discretion. It was estimated that the purchase of about 
1,300,000,000 ounces of silver would be necessary and that 
two years or more would be necessary to acquire this much. 

The President based his support of the legislation on 
the premise that the metallic base of the monetary system 
should be broadened and that there should be an increased 
use of silver. He indicated that besides action which 
might be taken by this country alone he proposed to seek 
international co-operation. 


Home Building and Modernization 





Legislation having a direct bearing upon banking 
operations was put forward in connection with the adminis- 
tration’s program to encourage home construction and 
modernization as a means of stimulating the heavy indus- 
tries which have recovered more slowly than the consumer 
industries. 

The original measure contained four titles. Title I set 
up a home credit insurance corporation with a capital of 
$200,000,000 subscribed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds and with 
unlimited borrowing power. Its function would be to 
insure home mortgages and make loans. Title II authorized 
the creation of privately financed national mortgage associ- 
ations with a minimum capital of $5,000,000 each and with 
borrowing power up to fifteen times the capital. Title II1 
set up another corporation designated as the federal savings 
and loan insurance corporation to insure savings deposited 
with building and loan and federal savings and loan associ- 
ations. Its capital of $100,000,000 would consist of bonds 
of the home owners loan corporation. It also would have 
unlimited borrowing power. Title IV contained various 
amendments to the home loan bank act to broaden the 
power of the home loan banks with a view to increasing 
funds available for loans to member institutions in connec- 
tion with the administration’s home construction and 
modernization campaign. 

The Senate passed the housing bill on June 16, in some- 
what different form than it had been passed by the House a 
few days previously. 


An Act To Combat Bank Robberies 





Among laws of the session which are of great interest to 
banks is one of the group of measures enacted upon the 
recommendation of Attorney-General Homer S. Cummings 
as part of a campaign against crime. This measure, which 
brings the Federal Government to the assistance of the 
states and local authorities in combating bank robberies, 
became law with the signature of President Roosevelt on 
May 18. 

The measure applies to any member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System and to any bank operating under the laws 
of the United States. It is designed to supplement state 
laws and does not reserve jurisdiction for federal courts. 

The new law provides a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than twenty years, or both, for 
theft from any bank within its scope. It provides a fine of 
not less than $1,000 nor more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not less than five years nor more than twenty-five 
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years, or both, for assaults upon persons or for placing them 
in jeopardy by the use of dangerous weapons in connection 
with a bank theft. It provides imprisonment of not less 


than ten years or a penalty of death if the verdict of a jury 
shall so direct for murder or kidnapping in connection with 
a bank theft. 

Professor Raymond Moley, who made a special study of 
federal enforcement of criminal law at the request of the 
President and the Attorney-General, dealt with the bank bill 





Harris & Ewing Photo 

BANKING ACT. The Banking Act of 1933, signed by 
President Roosevelt June 16, 1933, was of first im- 
portance among legislation of the 73rd Congress. At 
the signing, left to right: Senator Carter Glass, Comp- 
troller of the Currency J. F. T. O’Connor, Senator 
William Gibbs McAdoo, Representative H. B. Steagall, 
Senator Duncan Fletcher. 


International News Photo 
SILVER POLICY. Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., discusses silver with Representative 
Martin Dies, Texas, author of the Dies Silver Bill. It is 
estimated that the administration’s silver measure will 
require the purchase of 1,300,000,000 ounces of silver. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


in his recent report, giving his approval with reservations. 

“If this bill can be administered so as to afford the 
Federal Government a means of prosecuting criminal gangs 
that are its special concern because of their interstate 
character without permitting the local authorities to 
minimize their efforts in defending what after all is local 
property, its passage would be desirable,” said Professor 
Moley. ‘‘Perhaps the only answer to this question will be 
found in an attempt to operate the bill. I therefore think 
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International News Photo 


MARKET REGULATION. The stock market investi- 


gation headlined the news for many weeks and pre- 
ceded the Stock Market Act of 1934. The photo shows 
the investigating committee just before the opening 
of one of its daily sessions. Seated, left to right, are: 
Senator Duncan Fletcher, Committee Counsel 
Ferdinand Pecora, and Senator Carter Glass. 





International News Photo 
HOUSING PLANS. Senator Fletcher, Chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, dis- 
cusses the administration’s housing plan with Charles 
Edison, son of Thomas A. Edison and State Director 
from New Jersey for the National Emergency Council. 
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that it is worth trying. I cannot, however, refrain from 
pointing out the serious danger that local police will 
attempt to evade responsibility in many instances.” 


Loans to Small Industry 





The bill for loans to industry was among those which 
required adjustments between House and Senate versions 
in the closing days of the session. Legislative action was 
completed on June 16. 

This bill was passed by the Senate May 10 and by the 
House in amended form on May 22. The conferees of the 
Senate and House were busy on other matters and so 
did not commence its consideration until June 16. 

The purpose of both bills was the same, namely to 
provide working capital for small industries which are not 
able to obtain assistance through ordinary banking channels. 
In both, the Federal Reserve banks and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation figured in the situation. The limit 
of loans by the Federal Reserve banks, which might be 
made either direct to industries or through banks which 
would assume at least 20 per cent of the risk, would be 
five years. 

The chief difference in the Senate and House bills with 
respect to loans by Federal Reserve banks was that in the 
former the Treasury by use of gold revaluation profit would 
restore the $140,000,000, representing half of the surplus 
of the banks, which they were required to subscribe to 
stock of the federal deposit insurance corporation, thus 
making available for loans that amount and the other half 
of the surplus, a total of $280,000,000. The House bill 
limited the loans to the $140,000,000 which the Reserve 
banks still hold as surplus. Loans would be made upon the 
advice of industrial advisory committees in the various 
districts. The compromise agreement provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should have discretion as to turn- 
ing over the second $140,000,000 in case sufficient loans 
were made to use up the present surplus of $140,000,000. 

Loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
industry or through banks, also for five-year terms, would 
be presumably on a somewhat more liberal basis than from 
the Federal Reserve banks. The Senate bill limited loans 
by the R. F. C. to $250,000,000 with a maximum of $1,000,- 
000 for any one loan while the House bill increased the 
total to $300,000,000 but cut the maximum for each loan 
to $100,000. The final measure fixed the total at $300,000,- 
000 with a maximum for a single loan of $500,000. 


Corporate and Municipal Bankruptcy Acts 





Two bankruptcy bills were among the measures enacted 
into law in the final weeks of the session. One was a cor- 
porate reorganization bill while the other was a municipal 
bankruptcy bill. 

The purpose of the corporate reorganization bill is to 
enlarge and facilitate the opportunities for amicable adjust- 
ment between debtor and creditor for rehabilitation and 
reorganization. Under its terms a plan may be proposed 
by any creditor or stockholder either if approved by 
creditors whose interests are affected holding 25 per cent 
in amount of any class and 10 per cent in amount of all 
creditors, or, if the debtor is not found to be insolvent, by 
stockholders whose claims are affected holding 25 per cent 
of any class of stock in number or 10 per cent of all shares 
outstanding. The debtor may propose a plan without any 
such approval. It is provided that a plan shall not be 
confirmed by a court until it has been accepted in writing 
by creditors holding two-thirds in amount of the claims of 
each class whose claims have been allowed and would be 
affected by the plan and by stockholders holding a majority 
of the stock of each class. 


The municipal bankruptcy measure, which (See page 20) 





BILLBOARD 


INVESTING 
$400,000 a Year 


IME was when advertising the 
- good features of a banking organi- 
zation was a comparatively 
simple task. An open-minded un- 
prejudiced public responded to logical 
appeals to the extent of soundly 
justifying the money invested. Few 
people seriously analyzed and com- 
pared one organization’s resources, 
liabilities and service with those of 
others before making a banking con- 
nection. There was little resistance 
from any angle; the field was encourag- 
ingly open. 

Those happy conditions stand out 
in sharp contrast with the critical — 
even distrustful—state of mind with 
which we have had to deal during the 
past four years, and more particularly 
since the March, 1933, bank holiday. 
Because of dramatically disclosed weak- 
nesses in a few, all banking organi- 
zations have, in some measure at least, 
been put on the defensive. Thus a 
profound responsibility has been 
shifted from nowhere to the shoulders 
of those assigned to the job of invest- 
ing the money set aside for advertising. 
Bank advertising is now undergoing 
the acid test. 

Today the interest of the public 
delves deep into the workings of all 
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In ADVERTISING 


by 
PETER MICHELSON 


Advertising Manager, Bank of America, 
San Francisco, California 


financial institutions. Having been 
liberally educated by the economic 
upheaval of the last few years, many 
potential bank customers have learned 
that large deposits do not necessarily 
mean soundness; that there are various 
angles to that enticing word ‘“‘assets,”’ 
and many other pertinent facts about 
banking practices. We found proof 
of this intensive interest in the reaction 
to our first explained statement, which 
was published under the heading, 
“Thousands say ‘Give Us a Bank 
Statement We Can Read and Under- 
stand.’ Here It Is!’ In the simplest 
sort of language we briefly explained 
each and every section. 

The following paragraphs are typical: 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
$184,589,525.16 


This represents obligations of the United 
States Government which are considered 
in almost the same classification as cash, 
since United States Government Bonds are 
readily sold on any market or discounted 





<I million pectrees \- 


may win a $2,000 scholarship 


Thitty history-making years are back of Bank of America 
bank grow to a dominant position in the West, and which have brought to the entire 
world social, economic, and political changes of vast importance. 


With such a past behind us, Bank of America wonders what the future has in store. 
What great developments will occur in the next 30 years? Those developments will 
be pioneered by the youth of today—-the Leaders af Tomorrow. And so Bank of America, 
to stimulate constructive thinking, asks the youth of California to depict the progress thar 
these leaders will bring to the world of 1964—progress in transportation, astronomy, 
chemusery, electricity, radio, television, government, 

cconomcs, music, education-—-or any other ficid of 


human activity Tune in April 3 
For the best essays in nor more than 1,000 words, % ADERS 

7 . = oO 
Bank of America offers $10,000 m scholarships and LE ". 
cash awards. All boys and girls 18 years of age or TOMORROW: 
under, residing in California are cligible to enter K PRC —Sen Fraacisco 
thus great statewide event which closes at 12 o'clock KH J—Los Angeles 


noon, June 15, 1934 


Tor details, go to your neares branch of Bank of 
America for a folder containing al! rules. Read the 


simple rules carefully 


Remember — you may win a $2,000 scholarship to 


any msticucian of higher icaming in 


BANK of AMERICA 


; YEAR Bank of America celebrates its 30th Anniversary. 
. years which have seen this 








sharpen your pencil. . . FBK —Sacramento 


EVERY TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY 7:30pm 





the world 








NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


NEWSPAPER 


immediately upon presentation to the 
Federal Reserve Bank. This item alone 
represents about 64 per cent of the total 
bond investment. 


Bills Payable and Rediscounts. . None. 


The major highlight revealed by the 
statement is the entire liquidation of the 
bank’s borrowings, which were $146,455,- 
000 when the present management assumed 
control . . . . In the short period of aboul 
sixteen months the entire debt has been paid. 








The newspaper advertisement was 
supported by a folder containing the 
complete explained statement which 
was distributed through all of our 
branches. Hundreds of customers 
expressed their appreciation, personally 
or by letter. Many newspapers gave 
the innovation preferred attention in 
their news and editorial columns. 
Frankly confessing their lack of techni- 
cal knowledge, scores of our employees 
reported that unquestionably the new 
kind of statement had saved them from 
many embarrassing moments, such as 
had been experienced when trying t0 
explain various phases of previous ones. 
“Explained” statements have become 
a fixture in our publicity program. 

We have further evidence of the 
general interest in current financial 
affairs, both local and national, in the 
demand upon our organization fo 
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Radio Program to feature "Leaders of Tomorrow” 
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$10,000-A Million Pennies | 
For Your Thoughts!""; 


Nine buodred strikingly iustraced bill- 
boards, five colorful streetcar ~ 
cards, posters in ovr own bank lobbics, ad 
vertisements in four hundred newspapers, 

all these media of modern advertising 
announce to Californians from Oregon wo 
old Mexico the launching of Bank of 
America’s oew and inspiring radio pro- 
gram 

We feel that this program, developed 
under our personal supervision, has mot | 
only entertainment value burt, in addidon, 
expresses the high ideals and forward- 
looking policies that differentiate our in- 
stitution. 
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30 years of progress 





Bank of America, io this, its 30th anni 





youh of California. Through our offer, | <pilege 
scholarships and cash awards totaling | NC 
$10,000, we are making a very definite B 
contribution to California. It is our effort) 4" 
to encourage clear, constructive thinking 

in a period of change which calls for far-| 
vision and sound planning 
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The farure America —- the America of 
1964 — will be built by our citizas in the 
making —- Leaders of Tomorrow. To learn 
what the boys and girls under 18 years of 
age ate thinking, their ideals and ambi 
tions for themselves and for the nation, 
Bank of America offers its awards, 414 
in all 


© For the best 414 essa: 


ys cover 
offers $10,000 in scholarships and cash awards. 
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The contestant in his essay although 
limiced go 2,000 words, may choose tx 
broad subject “The World in 1964.” of he 
may conhee himself to any phase of 





human endeavor which will influence life 
as it will be thirty years from now. He 
may picture advances in government, in 
business, in finance, music, medicine, archi- 
tecture, or any one of a hundred subjects | 
which personally interests bir $2340 Sise0 
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HOUSE ORGAN 


public speakers. For some time, as a 
part of our publicity program, we have 
followed a plan of providing authentic 
material and then urging members of 
all branch staffs to speak before any 
and all organizations seeking infor- 
mation on matters of current public 
interest. For example, we recently 
compiled material for talks on 
“Inflation,” “The Gold Standard,” 
“Stabilization,” ““What the Depositor 
Should Know About His Bank,” and 
other pertinent subjects. In every 
branch we have found at least one 
man who is capable of taking the 
material we supply and developing 
an interesting address which reflects 


his own personality. The organi- 
zations thus served include farm 


bureaus, business clubs, women’s clubs, 
schools, associations and conventions 
of all sorts. We consider such contacts 
ideal advertising. There is no better 
way to back up our newspaper program. 

The Bank of America advertising 
department has always gone about the 
task of investing the approximately 
$400,000 appropriated each year by 
our board of directors with a stimulat- 
ing confidence. The bank’s entire 
personnel is advertising-minded, look- 
ing upon it as the main drive shaft in 
our business-building machine. Every- 
body realizes that what we have to 
sell is not merchandise having possible 
price or other advantages, such as 
style or color. We deal only in service, 
safety and stability. Advertising is 
the only way for us to acquaint the 
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Illustrative pieces by 
Charles R. Stuart, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., 
Advertising Counsel 
to Bank of America 
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general public with what we conceive 
to be the advantages of our banking 
system over all others. Truthful, 
sincere advertising inspires confidence. 
And, best of all, the organization as a 
whole realizes that the statements and 
promises made in our advertising must 
be backed up by actual performance — 
otherwise it would fall flat; worse, the 
reaction would be disastrously nega- 
tive. 

This is not a recently developed 
attitude. The single bank from which 
has grown the Bank of America with 
its 415 branches in the State of Cali- 
fornia pioneered in financial advertis- 
ing. A. P. Giannini, founder of the 
original institution and present chair- 
man of the board, was among the 
first to consider advertising an invest- 
ment and not an expense. He realized 
that advertising results are necessarily 
cumulative and that, therefore, its 
use should be constant, not spasmodic. 
That has always been our policy. 


OVER a period of years we have dis- 

tributed our advertising appropria- 
tion among the three major media 
approximately as follows: 53 per cent 
to newspapers, 13 per cent to bill- 
boards, and 7 per cent to street car 
cards. The balance—27 per cent — 
takes care of direct mail activities, 
incidental literature, and advertising 
office expenses. These allotments are 
not far out of line with figures gleaned 
from national advertising records kept 
by recognized authorities. 
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‘Express routin 
to 248 California cities 


Bank of America night and day transit and collection sery- 








ice with direct routing facilities provides fast, economical 
handling of California transactions. 

Here are “express” routing facilities which embrace 415 
branches of this great statewide bank in 2-48 California cities. 
Bank of America clients save time in their California vol- 
ume, and through unusually prompt returns, enjoy a sub- 
stantial reduction in float 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Head Offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—the two 
Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Associateor 


Nutionat Rawk, and Bank 
of America, ¢ California Suate Bank, ase identical in managemsot 
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Naturally, we try to arrange our 
newspaper schedule — which covers 324 
publications —so that each branch will 
receive advertising support commensu- 
rate with the amount of business it 
does. The rates charged by the news- 
papers in the different cities and towns 
usually vary in keeping with the 
volume of our respective branches so 
that task is not an especially difficult 
one. In any event, even in the 
smallest towns we run two advertise- 
ments a month. In the larger cities we 
maintain the same program but, by 
staggering our schedule, we appear 
once a week in at least two newspapers. 
Thus Bank of America is (See page 28) 








TWELVE THE BURROUGHS 


Shifting Employees 
for PEAK Loaps 


The First National Bank, 
St. Louis, operates a plan 
for shifting employees and 
staggering hours to meet 
the problem of peak loads 
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by ARTHUR 
The early morning bottle- VAN VLISSINGEN, Jr. 


neck comes in the distributing 


department due to the lim- ot in the so-called good old days, large banks 
. . . usually had a few “‘general men’’ competent to per- 
ited time available for handl- form any job in the bank. The method had its very 
ing the volume of incoming great advantages, for it gave a flexibility which permitted 

directing this flying squadron or any part of it to any point 
mail deposits. ' in the bank where a peak load developed or where regular 
help failed to report for duty. It went by the boards in 
most institutions, however, because general men were 
necessarily highly skilled and consequently highly paid, 
yet had to be used much of the time on work for which a 
clerk at a much lesser salary was entirely satisfactory; 
likewise because with the development of machine oper- 
ations, the task of operating the multitudes of different 
machines is one that calls for the skill of experience if work 
is to be turned out on schedule. 

At the First National Bank in St. Louis, a plan has 
been used for several years which brings the institution 
some of the advantages of general men without the draw- 
backs. Essentially this consists of so staggering the work- 
ing hours of several classes of employees that they are 
available at different points in the bank where peak loads 
regularly develop, and then transferring these employees 
daily from comparatively quiet points to the busiest sections 
of the operating departments. 

As every operating man knows, the public’s habit of 
doing very little banking for a couple of hours after open- 
ing, and then jamming the lobby for the last two banking 
hours, can be a source of a great deal of grief and needless 
expense. Tellers, for instance, are seldom very busy at the 
opening of business, and they lead comparatively leisured 
lives until late in the morning. Then the grand rush sets 
in, and as a result tellers are worked to capacity while 
customers impatiently wait in line. The method employed 
by First National Bank in St. Louis gets away from these 
difficulties in large measure, and at the same time saves 4 
large share of operating expense. 

The early morning bottle neck, at least in good-sized 
dows are manned. _ banks, comes in that department which this institution 

% 7 calls the distributing department, also known as the proof 
a= department or the pivot department. Its early morning 
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DISTRIBUTING DEP'T. 





By noon the distributing 
volume has eased. The big 
demand now is for window 
service so all of the forty- : g “ye ray 


odd paying-receiving win- = 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


rush comes with the morning mail, which must be dis- 
tributed to the various operating departments such as 
transits, clearing house collections, and so forth. Once 
this is out of the way —and for prompt service to customers, 
particularly on clearing house or transit items, this should 
be very soon—the department is comparatively tranquil 
until heavy batches begin coming up from the tellers after 
noon. Now once more it must go into action to get this 
volume out of the way in the interests of prompt collections 
and lessened interest losses. 

In this bank several classes of employees have dual 
duties, first in the departments to which they are primarily 
assigned and secondarily to the distributing department. 
The distributing department itself consists of only the 
manager and a very small force of employees, entirely 
inadequate to cope with the peaks. In fact, the regular 
force here aside from the department manager frequently 
consists of new employees who are serving in this section 
for general training and familiarizing themselves with the 
bank until such time as they may be assigned definitely to 
other operating points. Consequently the full-time per- 
sonnel may be considered the barest skeleton of an operating 
force. These people are just sufficient to keep the distribut- 
ing department running along during the slackest periods 
of the day. 


BECAUSE of the variations in activity of the teller’s 

cages, the tellers are divided into groups coming to work 
with staggered hours. Some of them report at 8:30, others 
at 8:45, others at 9; obviously, their leaving time is adjusted 
to correspond. The first tellers who come to work go 
direct to the distributing department and settle into its 
routine. When the bank opens at 9 o’clock, only enough 
windows are open on the lobby floor to care for the volume 
of business which normally must be handled at that time. 
For example, there are forty-odd paying-receiving windows; 
at 9 o’clock perhaps four are open, and the number increases 
every half hour or so. Until a teller is required at his 
window, he may be found in the distributing department; 
this is part of his regular responsibility. 

By the time that the last of the tellers have gone to 
their cages along toward noon, the transit department has 
completed its early morning rush and has started switching 
its clerks over to the distributing department. Here they 
carry on through the early afternoon. Shortly before the 
close of banking hours, however, the volume of work 
received from downstairs and cleared to transits makes it 
essential that these transit clerks go back to their own 
department. Their places are taken by tellers, relieved 
from cage duty just as rapidly as they can count their 
cash and balance. 

The flow of tellers to the distributing department sets 
in about 2:15, and by 3 o’clock practically every teller is 
upstairs at work in the distributing department. Some of 
the tellers who reported at 8 now begin to go home. Their 
number is so adjusted that the number of tellers available 
for afternoon work in the distributing department tallies 
with the average flow of work here. By the time the last 
tellers have completed their allotted working hours, the 
distributing department is cleaned up for the day. Tellers 
then finish their work such as paying of signatures on 
checks paid by bookkeepers. 


AT first impression, it might seem that this plan over- 
*“works—or at least keeps considerable pressure upon — 
the employees who serve in the double capacity of tellers 
and distributing clerks. Actually, it does keep busy those 
tellers who would be half-loafing through the slack morning 
hours. But the plan has this other advantage, that it 
makes it possible for the bank to keep a larger force of 
tellers and maintain more working windows than would be 
practical if tellers performed exclusively teller functions. 
This means that the public gets better, prompter service 






THIRTEEN 


during the busy lobby hours, likewise that tellers are not so 
tremendously rushed during the closing hours as they would 
be if there were a smaller number of tellers. There is 
consequently less likelihood of errors in the cages, and less 
nervous strain upon the tellers during the hours that their 
windows are open. It should also be pointed out that there 
is an advantage to employees in this routine. It gives them 
a broader knowledge of bank routine and fits them for 
promotion where and when openings occur. 

All tellers are subject to this double duty, except for a 
very small number, mostly those who have been with the 
bank a long time. Those whom the management exempts 
from duty in the distributing department open (See page 25) 


@ 2:15 P.M. 
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The return of cage em- 

ployees to the distributing 
department starts about 2:15 
to handle the increased vol- 


ume of last minute deposits. 

















3:00 P.M. 
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By 3 oclock the entire 

cage force is concentrated in 

the distributing department — 
~ to speed the clean-up of tran- 


way" ee ea sit and outgoing clearings. 
DISTRIBUTING DEP'T, 
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The dots show the concentration of trust business in cities having more than 
50,000 population 


THE BURROUGHS 





Making small trusts pay 
is vital to 85% of all 
national bank trust de- 
partments... What does 
the insurance trust offer 
as a way out? Would 
the pooling of interests 
to organize district or 
county trust companies 
be practical ? 


Can SMALL [RUSTS 
Be Made Profitable? 


ginning to occupy the attention 

of trust men is that of making 
corporate trust service available to the 
man of moderate means, with a reason- 
able profit to the trust department. If 
this question is important to the large 
trust company it may be said to be 
vital to the small department. 

With the large metropolitan trust 
company the question of giving trust 
service a wider appeal simply means 
reaching out for new markets. With 
the small trust department it is not a 
question of broadening the service to 
include new fields. It is rather a 
matter of making more profitable the 
trust business which it now has. For 
with the present concentration of 
wealth in the large cities the average 
unit of individual trust business there 
is much greater than in the smaller 
communities. 

Of the 1,478 national banks with 
active trust departments 1,135 are 
located in cities and towns of less than 
50,000 population, and these 1,135 


Or of the problems which is be- 


have but $510,000,000 of the $6,000,- 
000,000 personal trust funds held by 
national banks. 
cent of the 


In other words, 23 per 
trust departments of 





by P. P. PULLEN 


Trust Department, Chicago Title & Trust 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


national banks hold 92 per cent of the 
trust assets. 

Classifying the 1,478 national banks 
administering trusts on the basis of 
capital we find that those with less 
than $500,000 number 1,257 and that 
they hold but 9 per cent of the total 
personal trust assets. Or, stated con- 
versely, 15 per cent of the banks have 
91 per cent of the trust funds held by 
all national banks. 

The extent to which the small trust 
department is engaged in dealing with 
small trust units is shown by figures 
from the recent report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for the year 
ended June 30, 1933. The average 
volume of trust assets in each indi- 
vidual trust, both court and private, 
in national banks in cities of less than 
50,000 population is $14,700. This is 
to be compared with an average of 
$62,893 for each individual trust in all 
national banks. 

Further figures show that the total 
volume of 35,353 individual trusts in 


national banks in cities of 50,000 or 
less means an average of thirty-one 
trusts per bank, and an _ average 
volume per bank of $459,060. This is 
against an average of sixty-eight trusts 
and $4,386,142 trust assets per bank 
throughout the system as a whole. 

Insurance trusts under administra- 
tion reflect considerably better figures 
and, presumably, a much better grade 
of assets, the insurance funds coming 
to the trust company in cash instead 
of in personal notes, contracts, de- 
faulted bonds and slow mortgages. 
This type of trust, the baby of the 
fiduciary family, is thus far being 
administered in only 206 national 
banks, and of these seventy banks are 
in smaller cities (less than 50,000 
population). 


THE advantage of insurance trusts 

to the small bank is reflected in the 
average volume per trust of $25,800, 
nearly double the average unit ol 
court and private trusts. Further- 
more, the insurance trusts on the 
books, but not under administration, 
augur well for the future. Although 
the average number of such trusts Is 
only seven for each bank in the 
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Number of Banks Administering Insurance 


Average Volume Insurance Trust Assets, Bach 
Average Vetuinns aii, Trust Assets, Each 
Number of Banks with hetiabeaiis Trusts Not 


Number Insurance Trust Agreements Not 


Average Volume Insurance Trusts per Bank 


Average Number Insurance Trusts per Bank 


CITIES WITH POPULATION 

Under 1,000 2,500 5,009 10,000 25,000 Total or aver. Total or aver. 

1,000 2,500 5,000 10,000 25,000 50,000 (cities under 50,000) (all cities) 
ae" 37 126 203 249 336 184 1,135 1,478 
433 1,714 5,464 7,131 11,737 8,874 35,353 100,356 
sida 12 14 27 30 35 48 31 68 
.. $56,810 $81,537 $179,802 $261,670 $542,082 $1,231,345 $459,060 $4,386,142 
$4,854 $5,753 $6,614 $8,733 $15,195 $24,977 $14,700 62,893 
0 1 6 12 18 33 70 206 
0 1 8 13 33 54 109 617 
0 $33,070 $37,451 $21,687 $58,220 $37,790 $40,186 $158,833 
0 $33,070 $28,088 $20,018 $31,756 $23,094 $25,807 $53,030 
ae 3 16 33 65 145 104 366 637 
fs 14 44 138 296 1,058 1,137 2,687 16,358 
_$179, 300 $719,500 $3,251,824 $7,909,666 $25,116,335 $36,219,698 $73,396,323 $696,758,940 
es 5 3 4 5 7 11 7 26 
: . $59,767 $44,969 $98,540 $121,687 $173,216 $348,266 $200,536 $1,093,816 
.. $12,807 $16,352 $23,564 $26,722 $23,739 $31,855 $28,648 $42,594 
$362 $971 $1,000 $1,484 $2,743 $4,383 $2,146 $16,760 
$21 $53 $33 $42 $66 $80 $69 $196 














This is a tabular digest of sections of the Comptroller of the Currency’s report relating to trust operations 


smaller cities, the average face value 
of the policies held in each trust is 
$28,648, and this in the face of large 
current lapses and comparatively few 
additional policies being added to 
existing trusts. This average is almost 
exactly double that of active court and 
private trusts. 

In view of the desirability of insur- 
ance trusts from the standpoint of 
larger units, as well as the comparative 
ease with which such trusts can be 

. . 
Trust service for small cities 


might be possible through pool- 
ing bank interests 


To 





H. Armstrong Roberts Photo 


secured, it is a little surprising to note 
that the trust departments in smaller 
cities have lagged behind in this type 
of business. Less than one-third of 
the 1,135 national banks in cities of 
50,000 or less with active trust depart- 
ments have any insurance trusts on 
their books. That those banks which 
have undertaken the active cultiva- 
tion of such trusts have been markedly 
successful is shown by the fact that in 
all national banks the average ratio of 
insurance trusts not under administra- 
tion to private and court trusts is as 
1 to 4, while the corresponding ratio 
in small trust departments is nearly 
1 to 2. Further evidence that the 
small trust department has outdone 
its metropolitan neighbor in the matter 
of desirable-sized insurance trust units 
is furnished by a comparison of the 
average volume per trust of all indi- 
vidual trusts and of insurance trusts 
only. In the first type the general 
average size is 4.3 times as great for 
all national banks as for that in cities 
under 50,000. In the second type the 
size is only 1.4 times as great. 

One of the first means, then, which 
the small trust department may take 
to increase its profits is the active 
cultivation of life insurance trusts. 
Not only will this policy increase its 
total volume but, if averages are any 
criteria, it will also double the size of 
its trust units. 

A second method of increasing net 


profits is through a_ reduction in 
administration costs. This naturally 
contemplates the simplification of oper- 
ating functions and may be brought 
about in two ways: First, through 
standardization of the distributive 
clauses in the trust agreement, and 
second, through the investment of the 
trust cash in a common fund. 

The first of these could be brought 
about without any great difficulty by 
using more care in the preparation of 
the trust instrument itself, or even by 
the use of one standard form for all 
living and life insurance trusts. 

The second presents some obstacles, 
due to the fact that there is a question 
in some states, under existing statutes, 
as to the legality of mingling trust 
funds, and also that under the present 
federal income tax law great account- 
ing difficulties are met with in report- 
ing profits and losses in such funds. 


"THESE problems have both been 

solved satisfactorily by two large 
New York trust institutions. Through 
the use of standard printed trust agree- 
ments and a common fund for invest- 
ments one of these companies accepts 
cash trusts in units of $500 and the 
other in units of $5,000. 

Many trust departments in smaller 
cities are going even further in the 
matter of extending trust service to 
the small user through periodic-deposit 
plans, variously called (See page 26) 
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For lobbies the present trend is toward the 


modern type of lighting 


IGHTING is a good deal like 
Mark Twain’s weather, about 
which nobody did anything. 


Everybody believes that most interior 
illumination is inadequate, inefficient, 
and leads to clerical costs far in excess 
of the cost of supplying adequate light, 
but, the number of people who actually 
take the plunge, improve the attrac- 
tiveness of their premises, and at the 
same time decrease their operating 
expense, is surprisingly small. All 
anyone has to do to convince himself 
is to work under an adequate level of 
illumination for a few days, and then 
compare his visual and physical experi- 
ence with that obtained under poor 
lighting. 

The lighting subject can be handled 
with strict technical accuracy from the 
engineering standpoint or from that 
of the layman who merely wishes to 
know what he, as a user of light, should 
do and how he can do it. In this story 
I shall try to confine myself to giving 
a few important facts on bank lighting 
that are readily and effectively applied. 

Before going any further the measure 
of lighting intensity should be defined. 
This is called a footcandle, and gets its 
name because it is the amount of 
illumination at a point one foot from a 
candle. When you measure the light- 
ing intensity in your lobby, at the 
tellers’ windows, on the officers’ desks, 
or in the bookkeeping department, you 
measure it in footcandles. Likewise, 


you measure it at the working surface 
where the person involved must do his 





seeing. There are several instruments 
for making these measurements. Your 
local utility is equipped to make such 
measurements and will be happy to 
do so. 

Researches in seeing have established 
a partnership between light and vision 
and clearly indicate that more light 
than is generally used today should be 
provided in order to increase the use- 
fulness, happiness and comfort of the 
individual. The benefits of this new 
knowledge are totally lost unless they 
are interpreted in terms of employee 


Good design provides for better lighting at the customers’ desks 
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ls Your Lighting 


PAYING 
DivIpENDs? 


What an engineer thinks 
of bank lighting... . And 
how he thinks it can be 
improved at a profit 


by L. G. COOK 


Illuminating Engineer, General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


efficiency. Obviously the amount of 
light required for a given operation 
depends upon the visual severity of 
the operation. The executive officer 
who spends most of his day talking 
with bank people and with outsiders 
does not require as much light as does 
the credit man who is usually poring 
through folders and deciphering those 
faint copies which so often come from 
the credit agencies. 

The eye works very much like a 
camera. It takes a _ succession of 
exposures and strings them together 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


into a continuous mental impression. 
But actually it must focus several times 
per second. The action of the eye 
under poor illumination corresponds 
to the action of a camera under the 
same conditions —a snapshot will not 
take the picture, a time exposure is 
necessary. Add an extra fraction of a 
second for each time exposure, and the 
work definitely is slowed up. If you 
have a dozen clerks in a department 
handling a given volume of work under 








inadequate illumination, increasing the 
level of lighting will speed up the work 
-through saving the split-second dif- 
ferential each time the workers focus 
their eyes. Moreover, they finish up 
the day’s work with much less effort, 
much less fatigue, much better disposi- 
tions. In a word, more and better 
illumination enables a greater propor- 
tion of the worker’s available energy 
to be converted into useful work 
instead of being wasted in adaptation 
to conditions of poor illumination. 


CIENTIFIC tests, as mentioned be- 

fore, have disclosed a definite rela- 
tionship between seeing and the output 
of work on a visual operation. One test, 
based on observations of several groups, 
disclosed that when the illumination 
was quadrupled the seeing efficiency of 
four classifications of workers improved 
by definite percentages. Dividing the 
workers into those with better eyes 
and poorer eyes, this quadrupled 
illumination increased their seeing 
efficiency 14 per cent and 22 per cent 
respectively. Dividing them _ into 
faster workers and slower workers, it 
increased their efficiency respectively 
28 per cent and 40 per cent. Figure 
out for yourself how long it would 
require to amortize the cost of a new 
set of lighting fixtures at this rate, and 
how much of an increased profit 
would be left after deducting the in- 
creased cost of current from the saving 
made possible. 

Lighting in a bank automatically 
divides itself into two subjects, par- 
ticularly in a bank of some size —say 
anywhere from $2,000,000 deposits on 
up. The first classification is the actual 
working space, operating departments, 
officers’ desks, and so forth, where 
tlose visual work is being performed 
and where in consequence a relatively 
high level of illumination is required. 
The second classification is public 
space, lobby, elevators and elevator 
lobbies, washrooms, and the like. The 
problems are materially different, be- 
cause in the working space the illumi- 
nation need is for good working light, 
while in the public space it is princi- 
pally for decorative effect, atmosphere, 
and so on; it really makes very little 
difference if the level of illumination in 
the lobbies is inadequate for protracted 
Visual work, since a customer is 
unlikely to feel any ill effect from draw- 
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Better lighting improves visibility, reduces eyestrain and fatigue and enables 
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a greater proportion of available energy to be converted into work 


ing a counter receipt or endorsing a few 
checks in a poor light. As a matter of 
fact, it is never necessary to give the 
customers inadequate working light, 
since good lighting can be inexpensively 
provided by local lighting at the cus- 
tomers’ desks. 


ERE, then, is a table of footcandles 
for a number of departments and 
areas in the bank: 


Office departments............ 15 
Stenographic department....... 15 
ee eee eee 15 
Comes, O60 WEREOW. . «655 eesss 25 
EIR: 3-5 9'05-55-5 Seale core en 10 
ED «5.0 Sc thors ee bane 5 
Se 6s Gene aces ye pas 10 
Cestouners’ Geahs.... .. 5.6605: 25 
MR ict 3 Saree ure ocnate wale eens 10 
Corridors, stairways........... 5 
Toilet and washrooms.... .... 5 


So far we have been discussing the 
subject without differentiating between 
light and illumination. Light is the 
raw product, often harsh and in need 
of refining. Illumination is light which 
has been refined through the use of 
luminaires, (popularly called lighting 
fixtures) employing diffusing media 
and reflectors. These may be direct, 
indirect, and semi-indirect. It is 
hardly necessary to explain the dif- 
ference beyond saying that direct 
lighting permits the light to come 
direct from the source, the incan- 
descent lamp, to the illuminated sur- 
face. Indirect operates by utilizing 
the ceiling and upper sidewalls for 
redirecting and diffusing the light. 
Semi-indirect employs a combination 
of the two, usually by a diffusing glass 
beneath the light source which pre- 
vents direct glare, and also by reflec- 
tion from ceiling and upper sidewall 
surfaces. 

Direct lighting is not the ideal type 
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This is an example of poor lighting and good lighting, in the same banking 
room of a savings bank. The new effect was obtained by placing lamps above 
each section of ceiling 


because it may cause glare, sharp 
shadows, with consequent eyestrain. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to find 
how many people believe that light is 
not good unless it involves glare — 
meanwhile sacrificing their eyes on the 
altar of this false god. Take the old- 
fashioned poorly-designed desk lamp, 
still in use on many executives’ desks, 
where the incandescent lamp is shin- 
ing down upon the desk top, the 
papers, the plate glass—and right 
back into the eyes of the executive 
himself. 


ITH indirect and semi-indirect 

lighting there is little glare and 
any shadows are light and indistinct. 
Hence such lighting is much to be 
preferred. Not that all indirect or 
semi-indirect lighting is permanently 
good; far from it. For one thing, even 
though it is properly designed it may 
deteriorate below a permissible point, 
through inadequate cleaning, and even 
more often through failure to maintain 
the necessary light colors and high 


standard of cleanliness on ceilings and 
sidewalls. And sometimes it is found 
with fixtures so widely spaced, or with 
lamps of such small size, that areas are 
inadequately lighted. 

If we were to insert here tables show- 
ing exactly what spacing distances are 
required in rooms of different ceiling 
heights, what size lamps, and so on, 
you would skip over these—and be 
unable to lay your hands on them when 
you get around to having your illumi- 
nation remodeled. Besides, a qualified 
illuminating engineer has this infor- 
mation in great detail, and knows how 
to use it. The best advice is to go to 
your central station company or to 
one of the big lamp companies who 
have adequate engineering service 
available. In either case you may be 
sure that you will receive competent 
service and a lighting system com- 
mensurate with your needs. 

Light both for work and decoration 
is required in many semi-public parts 
of a bank. Directors’ rooms, confer- 
ence rooms, executive offices, etc. — 
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these should be both impressive and 
practical from the standpoint of illumi- 
nation. The two are in no sense 
mutually exclusive. It is_ perfectly 
possible to attain both qualities at 
reasonable cost. How much cost must 
be determined by the decorative effect 
desired and the elaborateness of the 
layout. The private office of a country 
bank may be adequately served by 
nothing more pretentious than good 
working light. The chairman’s office 
in a metropolitan bank may require a 
lighting treatment that combines the 
utilitarian with the aesthetic. From 
the standpoint of decoration, it is 
largely a problem for the architect or 
decorator. Working with an _ illumi- 
nating engineer, the architect or dec- 
orator can attain the proper combina- 
tion. 


‘THE lobby is largely a decorative 

problem. Present tendencies are to- 
wards the so-called modern type of 
lighting, by which is usually meant 
indirect lighting or lighting from con- 
cealed sources, coves, panels, and the 
like built into walls and ceiling. In 
this connection, also, it is well to con- 
sider means to direct traffic by small 
signs and signaling devices which are 
at once effective and in harmony with 
the whole. Good lobby design takes 
into consideration also the desirability 
of better lighting at the customers’ 
desks than is essential for the rest ol 
the room. This may, of course, be 
attained by local lighting either in the 
form of lamps on the desks, or built-in 
lighting as part of the desks them- 
selves. As a blanket rule, exposed 
lamps anywhere in a bank interior are 
objectionable, since they cause glare 
and frequently bring with them an 
unpleasant garish effect. 

There has been a definite trend in 
more recent bank buildings toward 
placing emphasis on lighting as part ol 
the interior design. Luminous archi- 
tectural elements are the most recent 
development in applying artificial light- 
ing to modern interiors. Those re- 
sponsible for this development have 
found almost unlimited possibilities in 
using built-in luminous panels which 
provide every facility for seeing and al 
the same time form an integral part ol 
the decorative treatment. 

While the cost of lighting can be 
computed exactly, the value must 
oftentimes be appraised indirectly. 
Cost can be balanced against certain 
measurable elements of value, yel 
these really become only minor re 
wards in relation to the great good to 
human well-being. 

In general, more and better lighting 
improves visibility, makes visual work 
easier, reduces eyestrain and fatigue. 
and enables a greater proportion of the 


energy available for work, to be con- 


verted into useful work. 
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NUMBER of recent court deci- 
A sions are of particular interest 

to bankers. A _ knowledge of 
these decisions, because of their bear- 
ing on the banking operation, will 
prove helpful to bankers in avoiding 
controversy. 


Set-off Against Loan 


In a very innocent and harmless 
sense banks may often be said to “lie 
in wait” for deposits, but in a recent 
instance a national bank was held to 
be lying in wait for a deposit in a sense 
which caused its effort to set off the 
deposit against the depositor’s loan to 
be defeated by the court. 

On a certain Monday the depositor 
was heavily in debt to the bank and the 
loan would mature on the following 


day. The depositor had long been 
hopelessly insolvent and the bank 
knew it. On Tuesday, the maturity 


date of the loan, the depositor made 
large deposits and issued accordingly 
large checks against these deposits. 
Immediately upon the deposits being 
made on Tuesday, the bank applied 
them to the payment of the loan, 
apparently as an ordinary set-off, with 
the result that payment of the deposi- 
tor’s checks was refused. Within four 
months thereafter the depositor went 
into bankruptcy and this set-off was 
challenged by the trustee in bank- 
tuptcy, who contended that the day 
before the alleged set-off was made by 
the bank plans were made and instruc- 
lions issued to seize immediately and 
apply to the loan any deposits which 
the depositor might make on Tuesday, 
the maturity date, and that this con- 
stituted a “lying in wait” on the part 
of the bank of such character as to 
convert the transaction from an ordi- 
nary case of set-off to a direct payment 
of the loan, although the depositor had 
intended it as an ordinary deposit. 
he original Bankruptcy Court ruled 
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Decisions on Recent Bank 
Cases Before the Courts 
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in favor of the bank, but the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
adopted the view of the trustee and 
held that the application of the 
deposit in the manner outlined con- 
stituted a voidable preference in bank- 
ruptcy and that the deposit money 
should be paid over to the trustee in 
bankruptcy. 


Secured Deposits 


A fraternal organization depositing 
its funds in a national bank received 
from the bank Liberty bonds pledged 
to secure the deposits. When the bank 
closed the fraternal organization re- 
sisted the efforts of the receiver to 
get back the bonds and urged that the 
deposits should be treated as a loan 
and the pledge of the Liberty bonds 
sustained. Deposits, the court held, 
are not loans, and pledges to secure 
them are invalid. 


Chattel Mortgage Hazard 


One of the hazards incident to 
making a loan on a chattel mortgage of 
merchandise and fixtures is pointed out 
in a recent case that came before the 
Federal Courts in North Carolina. The 
lender advanced $3,000 to the bor- 
rower on a chattel mortgage on a stock 
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of merchandise and certain enumerated 
fixtures, and it was stipulated that the 
loan was to be repaid in ten days. It 
was agreed that the borrower was to 
remain in possession of the merchandise 
and sell it, but no provision was made 
requiring the borrower to account to 
the lender for the proceeds of the sale. 

The borrower was petitioned into 
bankruptcy and upon the _ lender 
claiming the proceeds of the sale of 
the fixtures and merchandise, the 
court held that the lender was entitled 
to receive all the proceeds derived from 
the sale of the fixtures, but had no 
preferred claim as against the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the merchandise. 
The distinction made by the court was 
that the chattel mortgage was valid 
as to the fixtures because there was no 
presumption that the fixtures would be 
sold. On the other hand, there was a 
presumption that the stock of mer- 
chandise would be sold in the ordinary 
course of trade and in the absence of a 
specific provision in the chattel mort- 
gage, the lender was not entitled to an 
accounting of the proceeds of the sale 
of the merchandise. 


Trustee Not Liable 


Where trust investments depreciate 
or become frozen because of economic 
conditions, beneficiaries are apt to feel 
that the trustee should be required to 
make good the money in cash. 

This was the position taken in a 
trust estate where the money had been 
invested in a legal investment, in this 
case a first mortgage. The real estate 
depreciated in value below the face 
amount of the mortgage and it was 
sought to hold the trustee liable. 

After reciting that it would be 
unreasonable to exact from a fiduciary, 
acting prudently, who suffers a loss 
because of an extraordinary economic 
disturbance, higher knowledge, skill 
and diligence than is expected of 
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prudent business men, the court con- 
cluded: 

“We therefore hold in such cases 
that where loss occurs through no fault 
of executors or trustees acting in good 
faith, but because of an extraordinary 
occurrence precipitating loss upon the 
honest and diligent, and ignorant and 
slothful alike, the executors and trus- 
tees are not required to make good 
the difference in value from their own 
pocket, but may turn over the security 
or reduce it to cash and turn it over to 
the beneficiary.” 


Burglars stole out of a large city 
bank bonds and other securities aggre- 
gating in value close to $1,000,000. 
Some of these securities belonged to 


Stockholders’ Status 


One of the arguments advanced in 





(From page 9) Was opposed by a considerable element in Con- 
gress on grounds of policy, is of a temporary character and 
provides that for a period of two years courts of bank- 
ruptcy shall exercise original jurisdiction in proceedings 
for the relief of debtors. 

Any municipality or other political subdivision of any 
state may file a petition stating that the taxing district is 
insolvent or unable to meet its debts and that it desires to 
effect a plan for readjustment. The plan of readjustment 
shall not be confirmed until it has been accepted by creditors 
whose claims have been allowed holding 75 per cent in 
amount of the claims of all classes against the taxing district. 


Securities Exchange Act of 1934 





The securities exchange act of 1934, signed by President 
Roosevelt early in June, final legislative action being 
completed with the approval of the conference report in 
both Houses on June 1, affeets bank loans on collateral 
consisting of securities registered on stock exchanges as 
well as brokers’ loans. In its final form the Federal Reserve 
Board is given control over all credit phases of the bill, the 
supervision of stock exchanges and issuers of securities being 
under a new securities and exchange commission, to which 
is shifted administration of the securities act of 1933, 
heretofore under the federal trade commission. 

The principal parts of the new law having to do with 
credit are Section 7 containing margin requirements and 
Section 8 containing restrictions on borrowing by members 
of exchanges, brokers and dealers in securities. 

Section 7 provides that for the purpose of preventing 
the excessive use of credit for the purchase or carrying of 
securities the Federal Reserve Board shall prescribe rules 
and regulations with respect to the amount of credit that 
may be initially extended and subsequently maintained on 
any security, other than an exempted security, registered 
in a national securities exchange. 

For the initial extension of credit, such rules and 
regulations shall, be based upon the following standard: 

An amount not greater than whichever is the higher of — 
(1) 55 per cent of the current market price of the security, 
or (2) 100 per cent of the lowest market price of the security 
during the preceding thirty-six calendar months, but not 
more than 75 per cent of the current market price. 

Under the first alternative the margin which would have 
to be put up by the purchaser would be 45 per cent while 
under the second the margin might be as low as 25 per cent. 
The 45 per cent margin would be usually the standard. It 
represents a considerable increase over margins heretofore 


a recent suit based on the alleged 
mismanagement of a national bank 
by its officers and directors, was that 
the stockholders were kept in ignorance 
of the affairs of the bank. This con- 
tention has no merit, the court said, 
because stockholders of a _ national 
bank always have the right to inspect 
the books and to ascertain the manner 
in which the affairs of the bank are 
being administered. 


Recovering Stolen Bonds 


Congressional Review 
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the bank itself and the rest to cus- 
tomers. 

Through negotiations with various 
go-betweens, the bank recovered the 
securities upon payment of the sum of 
$140,000. Later, in a court proceed- 
ing, the question was raised as to 
whether or not the bank had been 
guilty of compounding a felony in thus 
dealing with burglars. 

The court decided that the mere 
paying of this money by the bank to 
recover property belonging to itself 
and its customers was_ not legally 
wrong so long as the agreement did 
not include any undertaking on the 
part of the bank to suppress or refrain 
from criminal prosecution. 























required, margins being figured on the stock exchanges not 
on the current market price of a security but on debit 
balances. The 45 per cent margin on the current market 
price means more than 80 per cent on the debit balance. 

The Federal Reserve Board is given broad power in 
administering the margin section and might change the 
percentage if it sees fit. The law provides that the board 
may from time to time with respect to all or specified 
securities or transactions or classes of securities or classes 
of transactions prescribe such lower margin requirements 
for the initial extension of credit as it deems necessary or 
appropriate for the accommodation of commerce and 
industry, having due regard to the general credit situation 
of the country, and prescribe such higher margin require- 
ments as it may deem necessary to prevent the excessive 
use of credit to finance transactions in securities. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s control over margins 
applies to security loans by non-member banks as well as 
by member banks and by brokers. 

Under Section 8 borrowing on registered securities by 
members, brokers and dealers who do a business through 
members of exchanges is confined to loans from member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System or from non-member 
banks which agree to comply with the provisions of this 
act, the Federal Reserve Act and the banking act of 1933, 
insofar as they relate to the use of credit to finance trans- 
actions in securities. This, however, is subject to certain 
exceptions in case of transactions between members, brokers 
and dealers and in emergency cases. The transactions are to 
be under rules and regulations of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Indebtedness of a member of an exchange, a broker or 
a dealer in the ordinary course of business as a broker is not 
permitted to exceed 2,000 per cent of his net capital or such 
lower percentage as may be prescribed. 


































The Check Tax Repeal 


The revenue law of 1924 as enacted in May repeals the 
two-cent tax on bank checks on January 1, 1935, instead 
of July 1, 1935, as was provided by the previous law. 

In view of the different action taken with respect to 
this tax than to various other special taxes which will 
continue to run until July 1, 1935, it is unlikely that 
Congress will restore the bank check tax next winter when 
some of the others may be extended. The bank check tax 
never has yielded anything like the amount of revenue that 
was estimated, partly because of the unusual banking 
situation and partly because of the incentive it gives 4 
customer to so transact his banking as to escape the tax. 
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USED BY THE 100 LARGEST BANKS IN NORTH AMERICA 











Addressagraph 


TRAQE MARK 


SPEEDS BANK ROUTINE 


—HELPS INCREASE DEPOSITS 


Saves Time — 
Reduces Expense— Eliminates Errors 








— Aids Business Recovery 


Shorter working hours and higher wages, these business re- 
covery days, make it vital to speed routine work and stop 
waste in your bank. Addressograph is increasing deposits 
and saving expense in thousands of Banks and Trust Com- 
ysanies all over the country. Here is the experience of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Baltimore: 


** Addressograph provides a continuous 
check against Trust Ledgers . . . aids 
in checking against deposits and with- 
drawals of securities . . . promotes 
accuracy . . . saves time. It speeds 
preparation of lists of securities for 
clients, trust officers and employees. 
It eliminates detailing of coupons. 


““We use Addressograph not only to 
print ground rent bills, but to indicate 
overdue rents each month . . . These 
are only a few ways we are saving 
money with Addressograph . . .” 


Fidelity Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Addressograph handles all bank name and 
data writing. This means a real saving in New Model 1700 Ribbon Print Electric Addressograph combines latest desirable 
every department. The central Addresso- features at a new low price. Addresses 3,000 forms hourly. Automatically lists names 
graph file gives an instant record of every on sheets. Handles countless kinds of name and data writing with speed and econ- 
customer’s activity. Addressograph shows 


I’. o. b. Cleveland, without attachments. .............. 


whichdepartmentsarebeingpatronized,and omy. Attractive in appearance. Extremely quiet in operation. $3350 
guides increased selling effort where needed. seh 











Addressograph is a busy, faithful, accu- 
rate helper. Ten can depend upon it to do 


a real job in getting out customers’ state- Addressograph centralizes con- 




















ments, listing ledger sheets, heading daily trol over many departments 
advices, collection forms, trust forms, pro- in small or large banks: 
motional mailings and automatically : ‘ 
handling scores of routine operations. Commercial * Mortgage o 
At vacation time Addressograph has an Savings e Trust a 
added value. It steps in and fills the gaps Loan ¢ Building Rentals P A 
with 100% efficiency. Sats Denatt onl atte is 
You can increase your deposits, speed " eS 
up —_ — and reduce sag with a Oa 
Addressograph. We suggest that you in- and versatile supers e 2 
vestigate it now. Our budget payment automatic models in at 
lan enables you to pay for it out of the the Addressograph 2 
Addressograph ate ff ‘ Maili i h d line v 
R Model 700 Ribbon Print savings it effects. Mailing u e coupon does . v a , $$ re 
Prices start at Addressograph. Hand not obligate you in any way. Rs re Ps 
8 50 operated. Same princi- 4 ° $F xe re x” - 
12s¢ ple as larger models. ADDRESSOGRAPH Land ~ oO” we? ® 
Addresses 1,000 to 1,500 . a Co Ss oe oe 
forms per hour. Writes COMPANY \4 Ss Ss % ef se 
names and data on Division of Rs Sa > x .* 
ernest ee, Addenarpharat Corporation ae 
F.o.b Cleveland,without attachments B5Le Cleveland, Ohio - & rn 3 8 xi Os 
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.. Bankers of Today.. 


From painting by Salisbury 


To able Henry Bruere goes the distinction of being 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank as that notable, 
New York institution celebrates its 100th anniversary. 
The bank was chartered May 1, 1834, and opened its doors 


Daniel G. Wing, eighteenth president of The First 
National Bank of Boston, is now chairman of the board as 
that venerable institution celebrates its 150th anniversary. 
The bank opened July 5, 1784, as The Massachusetts 


June 2 to receive $2,020 from fifty depositors. Today its 
deposits exceed half a billion and there are some 400,000 
depositors. Mr. Bruere, formerly with Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., came to the bank as executive vice-president 


Bank, became a national bank in 1865, purchased The 
First National in 1903, taking its name. The bank today, 
as a result of the active leadership of Mr. Wing, who 
became president in 1903, is not only the oldest but the 


in 1927, was advanced to the presidency in January, 1931. 


Philip A. Benson, president of the 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, has 
been twice honored in recent weeks. 
He was re-elected president of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, being the second to serve 
twice. And to him went the honor of 
heading his institution as it celebrated 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Bachrach 


Aiklee Studio 
Complying with the spirit and letter 
of the banking act, The First National 
Bank of Boston last month divorced 
its security affiliate by giving stock- 
holders rights to purchase ownership. 
The new First Boston Corporation 
with headquarters in Boston and New 
York and twenty offices continues 
under Colonel Allan M. Pope, above. 


largest in New England. 


Philip Stockton is president. 


Lyman E. Wakefield, president of 
the First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Minneapolis, was elected 
president of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers at its June convention 
in Skytop, Penna. Other officers 
elected are: Laurance B. Robbins, 
vice-president; Joseph J. Schroeder, 
secretary; Clifford L. Lyall, treasurer. 


Blank & Stoller 
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BECAUSE ITS OPERATION IS 


S/MPLER 


To subtract, touch the subtract bar. To add, touch the 
adding bar. It's just that simple. 


visburp You can touch two or more keys with one stroke. For 
First oo example, write 3.65 with one stroke—not three; 5,870.00 
rd as : with one stroke—-not six. 
sary. 
isetts 
The 
day, 
who 
t the 
dent. 























To take a total, touch the total key. This single motion 
—not two or three—operates the machine and prints 
the total. 





nt of se . ee ee ee 
sh: No guessing whether you have touched the right keys — 
een just look at the keyboard. The keys stay depressed, so 
odie . : you can check the amount before it is printed or added. 
fficers 

»bins, 

veder, ; : 
nails If you depress a wrong key in any column, you see it 
surer. y y 


instantly on the Burroughs full keyboard. To correct, 
merely touch the right key in that column. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF 
CANADA, LIMITED, Factory at Windsor, Ont. 


DON’T WASTE TIME 
WRITING CIPHERS! 


Burroughs prints ciphers automatically— 
there is no cipher key to depress. Thus, 


almost one-third of the work is done 


without touching a key! 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


10" 3: —_! 


PLACE * Buttalo, mY. 


TIME * September 10, 11, 12, 13, 1034 


THEME * “How to Meet the Public's Demand for 
Financial Information.” PROGRAM * Original, constructive. 
Built and edited like a publication. SPEAKERS * Leaders 
with something to say —and who know how to say it. Don't 
look to them for bromides, platitudes and self-laudation. This 
convention will be long on business—short on ballyhoo. 
SCOPE * Financial Advertising, with emphasis on buying, 
selling, public and customer relations. SESSIONS * Four 
general; eight departmental. Reviews at a general session. 


INVITATION * This advertisement invites you! 


For reservations and information: 
Preston E. Reed, I xecutive Secretary 
Financial Advertisers Association 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


This advertisement prepared by E-dwin Bird Wilson, Inc., financial advertising, New York. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
Shifting Employees 
for Peak Loads 


(From page 13) the first windows in the 
mornings and close the last windows 
after the closing hour lobby stragglers 
have been disposed of. Thus they are 
kept fully occupied at strictly teller 
duties. All of the younger tellers have 
been accustomed to the dual function 
during their entire employment, so that 
they consider it nothing at all out of 
the ordinary. 

All told, the plan makes possible 
operating with approximately twenty- 
five fewer employees than would be 
necessary in this institution if tellers 
were not used in the distributing de- 
partment and if the switching of em- 
ployees between transits and distribut- 
ing were not so highly developed, 
likewise switching employees from 
other departments. Moreover, because 
it supplies a larger force at each busy 
point than would be practical if each de- 
partment were self-contained or nearly 
so, it results in better and faster service. 

This plan of switching employees is 
controlled by the personnel department 
working in co-operation with heads of 
operating departments. While the 
greatest volume of transfers during the 
day is standardized to care for the 
distribution department needs, the 
personnel man keeps posted on the 
secondary abilities of most of the em- 
ployees throughout the bank. 


THE same plan is used in getting out 

statements at the end of the month 
by drafting employees from several 
departments to assist the auditing 
department in checking and preparing 
statements for mail or delivery early 
on the first day of every month. Like- 
wise, the savings department is carried 
on with the minimum of employees. 
At interest periods or other peak loads, 
employees are drafted from other 
departments so that the work is taken 
care of and customers in large numbers 
waited on without impairment of 
service in other departments. 

While in former days, before this 
plan was developed to its present level, 
lines would continue on Saturdays at 
tellers’ windows to 12:30 or even later, 
now at 12:10 the lobby is practically 
cleared of customers. The work and 
lunch hours are so arranged that no 
tellers leave their cages during the busy 
time of day in either teller or distribut- 
ing department. 

In working out the whole problem 
of help to take care of peak loads, the 
endeavor is to accomplish the work 
with the least expense. This involves 
arranging the personnel in such manner 
that the bulk of the work is handled 
by the employees on the lower salary 
levels. (Of course it is necessary to 
keep at least a skeleton force of more 
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ABA Committee Recommends 
Modern Protective Devices 











BaNKERS ASSOCIATION PRoTecTive BULLETIN 
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from the May issue of the ABA 
Protective Bulletin is worthy of 
your careful attention. For the 
six months ending February 28th, 
the A B A Protective Committee 
reported 188 daylight hold-ups, 
29 night burglaries, 30 casualties 
among bank employes, including 
3 killed. Banks lost $1,257,700 by 


armed violence. 












holdup; they would also save them- 
selves from the unfavorable publicity 
that invariably results from such 
crimes, to say nothing of the expense 
and inconvenience of identifying and 
prosecuting the criminals. 
EFFECTIVE PREVENTION 
AVAILABLE 

Since the success of every bank | 
holdup depends on the advantage of 
surprise attack gained by the bandits 
and their threat of violence, banks 
must anticipate such attacks by either 
providing a display of effective pre- 
ventive machinery with its deterrent 
value, or fortifying themselves to treat 
bandits to a counter-surprise. There 
have been available for a number of 
years several different types of devices 
which have been approved by the Un- 
erwriters’ Laboratories for the pre- 
vention of bank robbery. These are 
continually being improved and added 
to. -But until the great majority of 
banks, and especially the smaller 
banks, are equipped to defeat bandit 
raids, bank robbery will continue to 
flourish. Among the preventive equip- 
ment tested and approved by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories are bandit- 
resisting enclosures installed by seven 
different companies; two tear gas sys- 
tems; bullet-resisting glass of three 
manufacturers; two automatic silent 
or central station alarm systems; and 
five timelocking devices for daytime 
protection of surplus funds and securi- 

es. 

















Shall banks continue to pay this tribute in lives and property 
to crime? Working together we can do much to prevent it. 


This company places at your disposal over 50 years of special- 
ized experience in building protective equipment for banks. A York 
Engineer will gladly analyze your needs and show you how your 
bank can be made impregnable to bandit attack. 


uf (7. Berry Keele, 


President 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


@ YORK, PENNSYLVANIA) e 





MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF THE 
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BURROUGHS 
CORRECT- POSTURE CHAIR 


Has advantages that are appreciated alike 


by employer and employee. 


To the office 


worker it offers correct seating in a health- 


ful, fatigue-resisting position. 


To the em- 


ployer, it offers not only the advantage of 
having satisfied employees who are seated 
correctly for efficient work, but also the 
economy of an all-metal chair built to with- 
stand long, hard usage. Made in many styles. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY .. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Patented 


Requires No Pasting ! 


“All Automatic?’ EASY SNAP 


Collapsible Storage File Box 





Samples and Prices Sent on Request. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 








Bank 


Supplies 


Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 
Coin Wrappers 
Bill Straps 
Envelopes 
Pass Books 











Bank Supplies 
Since 1914 





LOCK-SEAL 
©S—100 STOCK SIZES Nici DEPOSITORY BAG 


Requires No Padlock 


) New Brighton, Pa. 
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| Bond torrent. 
| mecessary to switch employees to 
_ handle the load. 


THE BURROUGHS 


responsible employees —at higher sal- 
aries—who can take care of extra 


| work of any kind as it develops.) The 
| idea is planned and carried out in 
| everyday transactions as well as those 
| that come up at different times of year, 


For example, as this is written all 
Arkansas Road District State bonds 


| are being deposited with banks for 


exchange for refunding bonds. A 


| large volume of these bonds is flowing 
_ into the First National Bank in St. 
| Louis, largely because of its location. 
| The employee who ordinarily cares 
| adequately for all such work could not 


begin to handle this Arkansas Road 
Therefore it has been 


In view of the type 
of work it has been essential to move 


| several of the higher classifications — 


this occasionally comes up, and is 
compensated by transferring to these 
higher-salaried employees’ posts people 
from lower salary levels who can at 
least temporarily carry on. 

The plan is, as was suggested earlier 
in this description, really a modern- 
day application of the old-fashioned 
general-man plan, modified in the 
light of present conditions and the 
requirements of the bank. 


Can Small Trusts Be 


Made Profitable 


From page 15) “‘living trust clubs” and 
‘assured estate plans.” These are com- 


| binations of savings accounts, life in- 


| surance and trusts and make use of 
| standardized trust agreements and, 


usually, a common investment fund. 
Corporate trusts, as distinguished 


| from court and private individual 





trusts, do not figure largely in the 
affairs of the smaller trust department. 
The comptroller’s report shows that 
the total volume of bond issues oul- 
standing in which national banks with 
trust departments in cities less than 
50,000 are named trustee is only a 
little over 1 per cent of the total in 
which national banks are named. This 
contrasts with 8 per cent of the indi- 
vidual trusts so held. 

A glance at the gross earnings ol 
individual trusts, as revealed by the 
comptroller’s statement, indicates that 
the men operating the smaller trust 
departments can tell their metropoli- 
tan brothers something regarding the 
collection of gross fees. The average 
gross earnings per trust in cities of less 
than 50,000 were .47 per cent as com- 
pared with .31 per cent for all national 
banks with trust departments and 
exactly the same figure (.31 per cent) 
for national banks in the largest cities. 

Average gross earnings per trust 
department reporting trust earnings 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1933: 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


laces with population of less than 
1,000, $362; 1,000 to 2,499, $971; 2,500 
to 4,999, $1,000; 5,000 to 9,999, $1,484; 
10,000 to 24,999, $2,743; 25,000 to 
49,999, $4,383; average with popula- 
tion less than 50,000, $2,146. 

These figures also indicate that the 
trust departments, at least in many 
cases, must be administered by a part- 
time officer from one of the other 
departments. While such an arrange- 
ment is not ideal, by any means, it is 
obviously the only basis on which many 
small trust departments can _ offer 
trust service at all. 

In some cities, however, a better 
plan might be worked out, recognizing 
that trusteeship is a business in itself. 


HERE are many cities of moderate 

size—say 25,000 to 50,000 —which 
have three or more banks, all or most 
of which have trust departments. 
While they all may be efficiently 
operated, there is not enough business 
available in their adjacent trading area 
to enable any of them to hire a full 
time trust man or accumulate enough 
departmental profits to set up ade- 
quate reserves against losses which are 
sure to occur. 

A plan whereby the various bank 
managements would agree to pool 
their trust interests and form one 
independent trust company, bringing 
in the leading lawyers and life insur- 
ance men of the locality, would make 
certain not only adequate trust service 
for the community but an institution 
capable of earning a good return on 
the moderate capital required. 

Such a plan would also be feasible 
in counties having no outstanding 
sizable cities, through a combination 
of the banking and legal interests in 
co-operation with the probate court, 
whereby one trust company could be 
formed in the county seat to furnish 
the entire county with corporate trust 
service. 

To summarize the small trust depart- 
ment situation: Gross earnings: in 
general are on a more satisfactory scale 
than those of larger trust institutions, 
but the individual volume of trusts is 
too small to make the department 
wholly self-sustaining. 

The average trust unit is susceptible 
to considerable increase in size of 
assets through intensive cultivation of 
life insurance trusts. Through this 
method the gross profits per trust can 
be increased, while through standard- 
ization of trust agreements and a com- 
mon investment fund the operating 
cost can be reduced and the net profits 
improved. Adequate trust service in 
smaller cities, where it does not now 
exist, may be made possible through 
the organization of one trust institution 
in a city or a county by the co- 
operation of bankers, lawyers and the 
probate court. 
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UST as “Every House Needs Westing- 
house,”” so every concern needs Kant- 
Slip forms. They are the continuous 
forms with marginal punches that insure 
accurate alignment of all carbon copies. 

For example: The Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company ordinarily sends two copies of in- 
voices; but some customers want more than two. A number of copies for 
internal use are also required. By using Kant-Slip forms and the Regis- 
trator platen, it is easy to insert additional copies. 

Hundreds of similar business forms problems are constantly brought to 
us — slipping forms, mis-alignment, inefficient handling, inaccurate regis- 
tration from copy to copy. All can be solved by Standard’s New Kant-Slip 
O Registrator principle. What is YOUR forms problem? 

Invoices, purchase orders, requisitions, shipping and production forms — 
in fact, all written form records (made on typewriters, billing, accounting 
and tabulating machines and teletypewriters) can be improved by the 
Kant-Slip Registrator method. 

Acceptance of this method has been phenomenal. More than a thousand 
leading business institutions are now using Kant-Slip. Have one of our 
experienced representatives, located in 


, THE CONTINUOUS FORMS WITH THE PUNCH 
seen. 


Re Wlachisees series | 





O 





THE 
below without obligation. STANDARD REGISTER 
COMPANY 






advantages. Fill in and mail coupon 


“DAYTON, OHIO 


S FORMS DIVISION 





O 
O all principal cities, explain its unique | BUSINESS MACHI 
O 
O 


The Standard Register Co., 
Business Machines Forms Div., ame.................... 


O Dayton, Ohio. 


Address. 
Please send information re- ,. 
i k WO é.<:5-< ; 
garding Kant-Slip forms and the 
O Registrator Platen. WENO Cavererce- wae wees : BCH.7 
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fashion rather dramatic urged people 


achievements by the various branches, 
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RENDEZVOUS|| Investing $400,000 a Year in Advertising } |; 
(From page 11) kept rather persistently to open a prosperity bank account — 
of PITTSBURGH’S in the consciousness of a great throng not necessarily in the Bank of America, 
SMART SET of newspaper readers. Our advertise- but in any time-tested bank. The 
ments are sufficiently large to compel public usually appreciates and is quick 
attention no matter what the make-up’ to approve an unselfish motive. In 
y of a page may be; they range from. this instance appreciation combined 
sixteen inches (two columns by eight with acceptance of our logic was 
inches) to forty-four inches (four evidenced by $90,000,000 in new 
columns by eleven inches). deposits by 170,000 people in six 
Taal y When it comes to writing talent, no months’ time. Incidentally, many 
LIL} | Y expense is spared. We insist that all other California banks reported in- 
: 7 messages be brief and simply worded—__ creases and graciously gave us credit. 
i 7, Two famous restau- as understandable as plain English can Since the close of that drive we have 
7, tents, a tap room, make them. Likewise, we engage the used our billboards to carry on with 
Beh merece best obtainable artists to illustrate the same fundamental idea -FAITH — 
v ° ° ° 
the late Joseph them. The typographical work is using as a key slogan the phrase 
= Urban, the Conti- done by experts in that line and all ‘“‘Bank Today on Tomorrow.’ Human 
Ui lag rv tinental Bar, the copy goes to the newspapers in plate interest has been sustained through 
ss pS — a — or matrix form. the use of illustrations depicting the 
ly Genes enbaatens The rule is to intersperse the news- courage of the pioneers of 1849, the 
provide a variety of paper advertisements featuring regular simple faith of boy scouts and girl 
opportunities for food, drink and en- departments —such as Savings, Trust scouts, and the conquering nationalistic 
~ sao neggeemei Whee cane < gute. and Commercial—with institutional spirit which was so strongly exemplified 
ooms are cozy and elegantly fur- ‘ dl “ A a 
aiched, rates reasonable. Centrally copy or a tie-up with something of in Abraham Lincoln. In practically 
located, a few steps from any- current interest. For example, when every instance we have designed at 
where. the Glass-Steagall bill became a law least one newspaper advertisement as a 
we gave ourselves an institutional direct tie-up with the billboard. For 
HOTEL Wi LLIAM PEN N boost by coming out with a small tie-up the most part we use street car cards 
advertisement which tersely stated to feature the savings department. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. that ‘“Time has proved the strength of They are always strikingly designed in 
* branch banking.” And when the _ several colors and briefly worded. 
California State Sales Tax law became 
1600 ROOMS - 1600 BATHS effective last year we prepared a WE have a follow through plan which 
condensed interpretation of its many very definitely connectsevery Bank - 
phases and advertised the free distri- of America branch with all newspaper, - 
bution of a folder to all comers. Such billboard and street car advertising. 
friendly gestures as this are obviously In every lobby there is a frame in loca 
accepted as proof of alertness and our which we place an enlarged copy of the § ‘?® 
desire to be of service to the general currentnewspaperadvertisement,some- orgs 
public. That they make friends and_ times hand-colored. Likewise, dupli- seo 
customers there is no doubt. cates of the street car cards are placed 0 
Occasionally we use the newspapers in prominent spots throughout each bra 
to put over a timely institutional branch. At times desk blotters which - 
| thought of more direct interest. The are miniature copies in color of the tt 
text of a recent advertisement is billboards or street car cards are dis- Sho 
typical; it is in the nature of an answer tributed by all branches. The boy 7 
| to the unjust complaint that the banks scout theme of one billboard was staf 
of the country are not doing their part further supported by windshield thi 
in the battle to restore prosperity: stickers distributed through that te 
CAPITAL that is concentrated where Organization. Our name did not the 
the needs are the greatest— appear on the sticker; the color repro- 
_ Bank of America’s great fund of capital duction of the boy scout figure was the tak 
is being constantly employed to meet the only association in addition to the he 
heavy seasonal requirements of agriculture fn = j. 
and industry in all sections of California. slogan “Bank Today on Tomorrow. ™ 
This mobility of capital is the chief To complete the cycle we have a P 
reason why this great state-wide banking very direct way of holding the interest § °° 
institution exerts an important stabilizing of the organization on which, as I es 
effect upon the economic structure of ; : wh, 
California. have said, so much depends. Although 
Every Bank of America commercial our advertising messages are directed = 
Bright, Inviting Rooms and savings account helps to finance all to the general public, they put our § '° 
° California. people “‘on the spot,” as it were. We § 
Quick, Cheerful Service Our billboard copy is always insti- publish our ideals to the world; our ay 
Fine Gaeeins Facilities | tutional in character. There are employees are expected to live up to a 
> | occasions when it is directly tied up them. The tie-up is a publication ine 
In the Heart of the Loop with our newspaper and street car called “Deposit Builder, issued at Fu 
e copy —and direct mail as well. Such least once a month which goes directly b 
Home of Terrace Garden | was the plan in our “Back to Good into the hands of every employee. re 
| Times” campaign of 1932. At that Every inch of this eight-page news- = 
€MmneticAa G&G @®@ time we added a state-wide radio paper is devoted to interest-stimulating he 
S aannn UnInnESnERI ER RInEREeeneeeeeeeeneeeeeenenS | hook-up to our list of media and in a material; news of good cheer and ~e 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


of CHICAGO 


A more than routine banking 
service to correspondents 
































local ‘‘personnels,” and reports of 
sports events in which the branch 
organizations participate. And, of 
course, there are many features. 

One of the many “live wire” 
branches of our bank has a good idea 
that the staff is working successfully. 
It has regular staff meetings and dis- 
cusses the problems common to us all. 
Short dramas are enacted with the 
staff members taking the parts of 
customers, tellers, officers, etc. In 
this manner the staff observes the 
effects of good and poor service, and 
the offender who is being portrayed 
takes it all in the spirit of good fun if 
he is recognized. 

Advertising has unquestionably 
played a prominent part in the 
progress of Bank of America, more 
especially in recent years. No matter 
what happens, there will be no change 
in our policy of persistence. Only 
recently Mr. Giannini reaffirmed his 
conviction in this regard when he 
said: “This is not the time for reduc- 
ing advertising expenditures. Never 
in the history of banking has advertis- 
ing been more sorely needed than now. 
Furthermore, this is not the time to 
be institutionally selfish and _ self- 
centered. It is a time when the hoard- 
Ing of ideas is just as sinful as the 
hoarding of dollars. It is a time for 
intensive co-operation.” 








CRAY, McFAWN & COMPANY 
Dealers cn . 
Municipal and Conproralion Bonds 


Our statistical defra xl mernl fp nofra xed to ferntsh 
nfoxmalion on Michigan €isues 


FIDELITY BUILDING TELEPHONE CHERRY 6828 


DETROIT 
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MARCH 24, 1933 


RESOURCES — $225,000,000 
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a lyp ewriterl|t 


Cn tively from / 


Here is a new elec- 
trically-controlled Burroughs typewriter that 
marks a distinct advance in faster and easier THE MOTOR 
typing. With this machine the motor does all 
the heavy work. The speedy hands of the skilled RETURNS THE 


typist need never leave the keyboard. CARRIAGE 


Banks are thoroughly familiar with the advan- 
tages of the motor-returned carriage on " sap 

é : mere touch of the “return” key 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines. The same causes the motor to return the car- 


advantages are found in Burroughs Electric riage to the starting position, or to 


an intermediate point. Spacing to 
Carriage Typewriter. the next writing line is automatic. 


Like all Burroughs machines, this new product 

is guaranteed by Burroughs, and backed by the 

same Burroughs service organization that for * 
years has serviced electrically-operated Burroughs 

machines in offices throughout the world. 


THE MOTOR 
Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriters—as well 


as other Burroughs Typewriters—are on display SHIFTS TO 
at local Burroughs offices. Telephone today for a 
demonstration in your own office—or write for CAPITALS 
descriptive folder. Burroughs Adding Machine 


of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. A light depression of the “shift” 
key (normally used to shift the 
platen manually) causes the 
motor to shift the platen instantly 
and firmly to the upper position. 


Manufacturers of ACCOUNTING MACHINES . ADDING 
MACHINES . STATISTICAL MACHINES . TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES . TYPEWRITER BILLING 
MACHINES . CALCULATING MACHINES . CORRECT- 
POSTURE CHAIRS . CASH REGISTERS . TYPEWRITERS 


The keyboard is standard .. . 
There is no new touch to learn 





HS BCLEARING HouSsSeE 


that operates 


the Keyboard 


BURROUGHS 


TYPEWRITER 
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CANADIAN NOTES and COMMENT 





WHO OWNS BANK STOCKS? 


Radical bank critics have discovered 
that the big bad wolves at large in 
St. James, King or Bay Streets do not 
own such a large slice of Canadian 
bank stocks as they had thought. 
Those who in the past have referred to 
the millionaire financiers who own the 
banks always felt they were on safe 
ground. The bankers never contra- 
dicted them and there were no sta- 
tistics available to show who did own 
the shares of Canadian banks. Proba- 
bly for the first time in Canadian bank- 
ing history, however, it is possible to 
determine who does own the banking 
institutions of the Dominion since 
official shareholders’ lists of the char- 
tered banks have been filed with the 
government. An analysis of these lists 
has developed many surprises, the 
most startling of which is that women 
own approximately one-third of the 
shares outstanding. Another is that 
80 per cent of all outstanding bank 
stock is held in Canada among citizens 
of all classes. The 20 per cent outside 
the Dominion is held by residents 
of nearly every large city in the United 
States and other parts of the world. 


FORGOTTEN ACCOUNTS 


Four years ago, a Canadian news- 
paper reporter at Ottawa stumbled on 
his biggest story. Mulling over some 
prosy government statistics the scribe 
noticed column after column of names 
and amounts covering many pages of 
an official report. On investigating 
he found that he was scrutinizing the 
return of unclaimed bank balances 
which is required from chartered banks 
at stated periods. Here was nearly 
$3,000,000 of hard cash forgotten by 
depositors in the worst depression the 
country had ever known, and the 
story had been passed up. This 
reporter however, saw the news value 
and soon had the wires burning to his 
paper with names and amounts of 
“Forgotten Accounts” in the banks of 
his city. Other papers and a magazine 
followed suit. As a result, careless 
depositors and executors of estates 
swarmed into bank branches all over 
Canada and presented pass books or 
claimed accounts. Recently a govern- 
ment return showed unclaimed bal- 
ances at the close of 1933 at $2,089,659 
or nearly $1,000,000 less than the total 
reported in 1930. 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S CHECK 


One Canadian bank manager has 
apparently carved some sort of a niche 





by G. A. G. 





for himself in history by refusing 
Queen Victoria’s check. The incident 
occurred in Saskatchewan thirty-five 
years ago and has only come to light 
now. The story is that a banker in a 
small town on the prairies was just 
about to close up after a long weari- 
some day renewing farmers’ notes when 
a young lady, a stranger, entered the 
office and presented a check drawn on 
an English bank. The banker remem- 
bering the cardinal rule, ““Never Cash 
Checks for Strangers,”’ expressed regret 
that he could not oblige stating that 
the check was drawn on a London 
bank and both the drawer and en- 
dorser’s signatures were unknown to 
him. It is recorded that he also added, 
“What is the signature anyway? It 
does not look good to me.”” The young 
lady appeared shocked and explained 
that it was drawn against the account 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
was properly signed. The hard-boiled 
prairie banker is supposed to have 
said, “Oh, Yeah,” or its equivalent 
expression of thirty-five years ago. 
The laugh however was on the banker 
as investigation disclosed that the 
check had been forwarded by Her 
Majesty to the daughter of a Regina 
magistrate, a member of a distin- 
guished family in England, as a birth- 
day remembrance. 


“HARD MONEY ONLY” 


The “Hard Money Only” sign will 
probably be hung out in future by 
western gamblers in view of the recent 
suit in Winnipeg courts when laws 
passed during the reign of Queen 
Anne and William The Fourth were 
invoked in an attempt to recover 
gambling losses. The plaintiffs in the 
case sought to prove that under the 
ancient English statutes, gambling 
losses when paid by the issuance of 
checks are recoverable. 


THE GOLD BOOM 


Two new points have appeared on 
the banking map of Canada, both 
associated with the gold mining boom 
now in progress. Goldbridge, banking 
town for the famous Bridge River 
mine area in British Columbia, has 
now a branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. The Imperial Bank of 
Canada has established a branch to 
serve the Red Lake mining district on 
the Ontario-Manitoba boundary. It 





is an old camp that has been revitalized 
with the old mines reopening and 
established producers operating at 
capacity. Both the Bridge River and 
Red Lake areas owe considerable of 
their new found importance to $35 an 
ounce gold and both regions are 
attracting capital for the develop.ncnt 
of promising prospects. The opening 
of these branches is welcomed in the 
Dominion as indicating a readiness on 
the part of banks to pioneer in new 
communities as in the past. 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP? 


Political events in the Dominio. 
would indicate that Canadian citizer s 
will receive a liberal education on 
central banking in the next Dominion 
election. The government Central 
Bank legislation provides that the 
new Bank of Canada will be privately 
owned and modeled somewhat on the 
lines of the Bank of England. Scat- 
tered opposition to this policy appeared 
in the House at first but the Liberal 
opposition did not at first take a 
definite stand on the matter of owner- 
ship. Recently however, the Liberals 
have come out strongly against private 
ownership and are supporting public 
ownership of the bank. 


THE OXFORD GROUP 


As the result of unexpected remit- 
tances in recent months, bankers have 
taken from bill portfolios promissory 
notes well worn and yellow with age, 
affixed the “Paid” stamp and mailed 
them out to long-forgotten debtors. 
Many of these long overdue bills were 
retired by promissors who stated that 
their lives had been changed as a 
result of coming in contact with the 
Oxford Group movement. Even a 
Saskatchewan jeweler received a re- 
mittance for $125 covering an account 
contracted forty years ago by a young 
bank clerk. The remitter said that 
since becoming interested in the 
Oxford Group he desired to straighten 
out this long-standing debt. 


THE COST OF A CHECK 


The check habit appears to be 
pretty well ingrained in some people. 
A citizen of London, Ontario, found 
he owed the income tax department 
three cents. He therefore sat down, 
issued a check for three cents, placed 
a three cent excise stamp on it, placed 
it in an envelope bearing a three cent 
stamp and mailed it in. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT 74 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-7-: 














